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PRESIDENT JOHNSON. 
PORTRAIT, CHARACTER, AND BIOGRAPHY. 


PHRENOLOGICAL CHARACTER. 

We have here a large head on a stout, well- 
formed, and strongly built body. The vital powers 
are great, as evinced by the deep chest, large 
lungs, perfect circulation, and powerful digestion. 
The recuperative forces are also strong, and 
though subject to severe drafts by exposure or 
excessive work, the body will readily rally and 
come back to its original condition. Mr. John- 
son is evidently descended from a long-lived 
and healthy stock, and there are no indications 
of consumption or other disease, or of prema- 
ture decay in his organization. If the material 
be not of the finest quality (and it is not coarse), 
it is certainly of the strongest and toughest 
fiber, and the make-up something like that of that 
modest old hero, Zachary Taylor, who was 
called “ Rough and Ready.” Our President was 
cast in a similar mold, and seems to have been 





PORTRAIT OF ANDREW JOHNSON, PRESIDENT OF THE UNITED STATES. 
From a Photograph by Brapy anv Co., Washington and New York. 





made on the same general pattern. He will be 
found, if not ‘‘ rough,” most decidedly prompt 
and always “ready.” In many respects he re- 
sembles the late Senator Douglas 

This is one of those most tenacious organiza- 
tions, filled to the brim with vital power, capable 
of resisting disease, and going through with bod- 
ily trials such as would exhaust and break down 





most men. Mr. Johnson has the will and the ex- 
ecutiveness of the Indian; with the toughness, 
vivacity, and flexibility of the white man. 
Phrenologically considered, he has a large 
brain, well supported by an excellent coastitu- 
tion. The brain is specially heavy in the base, 
including large perceptive organs; broad be- 
tween the ears in Destructiveness, Combativeness, 
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large in the lower back- 
head, including the social affections ; and were 
it not that Mr. Johnson has also a full top-head, 
including Veneration. and 
Benevolence, be would indeed be imperious or 


and Alimentiveness ; 


Conscientiousness, 
despotic. As it is, he possesses a very strong 
will, the greatest fortitude, and almost unlimited 
powers of endurance, with courage and force to 
match. Coutionsness is not over large ; Secre- 
tiveness is full. and the intellectual faculties are 
prominent and active. Self-Esteem is full, and 
considerabie pride of character will be mani- 
fested. Owing to large Approbativeness, he will 
never be banghty. proud, or domineering, but 
will be modest, just, respectful, and judicious, 
That he will 
freely confer with bis advisers, getting the best 
judgment frow all sources, there can be no doubt ; 
and that he will be master of the situation, be 
governed by what he conceives to be right and 
proper, holding all men to the most rigid ac- 
countability principles, there can be no 
There will be no child’s play with 
such @ man 


but always strong and earnest. 


to 
question 
He will be calm, self-regulated, 
and determined, His organization will incline 
him to take a comprehensive view of questions, 
and to consider the interests of the people. There 
is nothing aristocratic in his composition, but he 
is eminently democratic in the best sense of that 
term, granting the same rights to all men that he 
claims for himself. There is not the slightest 
touch or pretension to royalty, or the feeling that 
“Tam better than thou ;” nor would he play the 
He is, and 
He can be 
used by others only in the interest of the people. 


sycophant to lords or crowned heads. 
always will be, plain Andrew Johnson. 


He is benevolent and even reformatory in spirit, 
but conservative in principle. If severe to the 
wicked, he will be just; and to the humble and 
penitent, be will be kind. His physiognomy has 
an expression of anxious care, as though he were 
peering into the future, trying to divine the will 
of Providence. He has not that joyous, hopeful, 
sunny expression which illumined the face of 
Mr. Lincoln, but is more sedate and stern-look- 
ing. which is in keeping with the character of the 
Mr 
the ears; Mr. Johnson is very broad at this 
point. Mr. Lincoln’s was high in the center, in- 
dicating humility, meekness, and devotion; Mr. 
Jobnson is not deficient in those organs, but they 
do not exert a very marked influence. Exec- 
utiveners is the leading trait of his charac- 
ter, and be his Presidential career a success or a 


man. Lincoln's head was narrow between 


failure, it will not lack propelling power or the 
spirit to punish wickedness. He may show 
leniency, but it will not be until he first sees 
The 
mouth inclines slightly downward at the onter 


penitence on the part of the offender. 


corners ; the upper lip is long, the chin is full, the 
nose prominent and pointed ; the eye not large, 
the hair 
originally black; the cheek-boues prominent ; 
the jaw heavy and strong, and the lips slightly 
compressed ; the forehead high and broad, and 
well filled out in all its details. It is, on the 
whole, an organization for thought and for 
action father than for thought »lone; and there 
will be no want of versatility or power to plan, 
contrive, or execute. There is great resolution, 


bat biack, piercing, and expressive ; 
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ANDREW JOHNSON. 


Sips Virw. 


determination, will-power, and fortitude in this 
organization 

A correspondent of the New York Methodist 
says: ‘ His face is fine; its lines of thought are 
striking in a high degree; force is the presiding 
quality indicated, which seems to be held in and 
restrained by a half conscious effort to appear 
gentle; but you see at a glance that if that lifted 
brow should come down, if those smoothed-out 
lines should draw up and deepen, if that reso- 
lutely calm mouth should utter the bent of the 
soul within, especially toward the rebels, and if 
that keen, piercing, almost fieree eye should flash 
out all its lightning, the storm following would 
be no common one. The contrast of manner be- 
tween Mr. Johnson and Mr. Lincoln is most 
marked. Mr. Lincoln was free as air, even play- 
ful; nothing about him constrained. To make 
an address to him, to talk with him, was to fall 
necessarily in the current of nature, and to have 
all the freedom of your faculties. With Mr John- 
son it is quite otherwise. He seems, when he 
meets persons who call on him, to have just left 
a solemn gap in bis business, which demands a 
speedy dismissal of his visitors. His look while 
listening, though kind, is not comfortable or 
easy. You would never dream of an impromptu 
joke at such a time, and if you had one cut and 
dry. and had woven it into your speech, you 
wonld feel like leaving it out as incongruous with 
the scene before you. But this face of subdued 
energy, of softened sternness, is growing more 
and more popular.” 

BIOGRAPHY. 

Andrew Johnson was born at Raleigh. N C., 
Dec. 29th, 1808, and is consequently now in the 
fifty-seventh year of his age. His parents were 
poor, and his father dying while Andrew was a 
mere child, left the family in the most strait- 
ened circumstances. His mother was able to 
afford him no educational advantages whatever, 
and he never attended school a day in his life 

At the age of ten, he was apprenticed to a 
tailor in his native city. with whom he served 
seven years. Here a casnal circumstance guve 
direction, as it were, to his whole after-life. 

* Among his master’s customers was an eccen- 
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tric gentleman who habitually visited the shop 
and read aloud from books or newspapers to the 
journeymen. The boy soon learned to read from 
this geotleman, and after the long day’s work was 
over he regularly devoted two or three hours to 
study. Upon the expiration of his term of ap- 
prenticeship he was seventeen. He then left 
Raleigh, aud pursued his trade for two years at 
Laurens Court House, 8. C.” 

Returning to Raleigh for a brief visit, he soon 
afterward set out for East Tennessee in search of 
a faverable location for his business. This he 
found in the flourishing town of Greenville, in 
the midst of one of the most fertile and beautiful 
regions in the world. We have been told by 
those who were his neighbors and well acquaint- 
ed with his histury. that he entered the place on 
foot with his bundle slung on a stick over his 
shoulder. He soon brought his mother, now 
dependent upon him. to Greenville. settled bim- 
self quietly to his business, and prospered. After 
being in the place about a year he married. His 
choice of a wife proved an excellent one, and his 
ruture success in life was no doubt owing in no 
small measure to her. She was well educated, 
and under her instructions he learned to write 
and to cipher. These important steps taken in 
the path of mental culture, the rest, to such a 
man as Mr. Johnson, was easy, and he ultimately 
became one of the best informed men in the 
country. 

His first political act was to identify himself 
witb the party of the people in his adopted town, 
and to take an active and leading part in a cam- 
paiga for the overthrow of an unpopular and 
undemocratic municipal government. The move- 
ment, mainly through bis exertions, was success- 
ful, and he became a popular favorite on accouni 
of his sympathy with the masses 

It was in 1829 that Mr. Johnson held his first 
office—that of alderman. He was elected mayor 
in 1830, and served in that capacity three years. 
In 1835 he was sent to the State Legislature. His 
politics were those of the party then known as 
Democratic. His firat speech was against a mea- 
sure for internal improvement. In 1841 he was 
elected to the State Senate, and two years after- 
ward representative in Congress. In regard to 
the admission of Texas into the Union, the Mexi- 
can war, the Tariff of 1846, and the Homestead 
Bill, Mr. Johnson took very strong Democratic 
ground. In 1851 he was chosen Governor of 
Tennessee, to which office he was re-elected in 
1855. In 1857 he was elected to the United 
Staies Senate for the full term, which ended in 
1863. 

In the trying days which preceded the out- 
break of the rebellion, Mr. Jobnsou. though a 
citizen and senator of a Southern and slavehold- 
ing State, did not hesitate in regard to his duties 
and obligations as a citizen of the United States, 
He stood up boldly in his place and proclaimed 
his adhesion to the dear old flag. In a speech 
mede March 2, 1861, he said: ‘‘Show me those 
whe make war on the Government and fire on its 
vessels aad I will show you a traitor. If I were 
President of the United States, I would have all 
ench arrested, and, if convicted, by the Ererpal 
God I would have them hung!” 

The Evening Post thus speaks of Mr. Johneon’s 
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Congressional career : “ During the ten or twelve 
years he was in Congress, there was not a more 
hard-workirg, gentle. and peaceful member to 
be found in the body. His doctrines. it is true, 
were those of *‘ equal and exact justice ;” he was 
identified with the plain people rather than the 
cultivated and ruling classes ; but he never as- 
serted these doctrines in a rude, violent, or offen- 
sive way. Mr. Seward’s speeches are scarcely 
more remarkable for their courtesy and forbear- 
ance from personal allusion.than were those of 
Andrew Johnson up to the time of the outbreak 
of the rebellion. 

“ When that great event approached, Mr. John- 
son became more earnest, decided, yehement. His 
spirit seemed to grow with the opposition to the 
Government; his thoughts expanded; his will 
knit itself into a firmer determination ; and the 
whole man became more and more equal to the 
emergency. He knew the men who made the re- 
bellion, and he knew the only methods by which 
they were to be successfully met. His whole life 
had been a sad experience of their arrogant airs 
of superiority, of their boastfulness and false 
chivalry, of their deadly will to rule or ruin, and 
he felt that they were to be encountered on their 
own grounds. If he was earnest, trenchant, sav- 
age, it was because he had an earnest, trenchant, 
and savage enemy to deal with.” 

After the capture of Nashville, in the spring of 
1862, Mr. Johnson was appointed by the Presi- 
dent Military Governor of Tennessee, with the 
rank of brigadier-general. The acceptance of 
this position necessitated, of course, the resigna- 
tion of his situation in the Senate. As military 
governor Mr. Johnson was both just and firm, 
and though much hated by the secessionists and 
their sympathizers, gained the approval of all 
loyal men. 

Just what Mr. Johnson will do in the high and 
responsible position in which, by the providence 
of God, he has so unexpectedly been placed, we 
do not profess to know ; but his own public state- 
ments, the records of his past life, and the indi- 
cations of his organization all point to an admin- 
istration marked by a jealous watchfulness over 
the interests of the people; a sacred regard for 
popular liberty ; a rigorous enforcement of the 
laws ; strict justice to both the loyal and the 
disloyal ; and a firm, dignified, and upright for- 
eign policy. 

THE PRESIDENT’S “ PLATFORM.” 

In a speech in the Senate, in 1862, Mr. John- 
son said : “ Let us look forward to the time when 
we can take the flag. that glorious flag of our 
country. and nail it below the Cross, and there 
let it wave as it waved in olden time. and let us 
gather around it, and inscribe as our motto. 
‘Liberty and Union, one and inseparable, now 
and forever.’ Let us gather around it, and while 
it hangs floating beneath the Cross, let us ex- 
claim, ‘ Christ first, our country next!” 


————» oo 


Favutts.—If you see half a dozen faults in a 
woman, you may rest assured she has half a dozen 
virtues to counterbalance them. We love your 
faulty, and fear your faultless women. When you 
see what is termed a faultless woman, dread her 
as you would a beautiful snake. The power of 
concealing the defects which she must have is, of 
itself, a serious vice. 








JULIUS CHISAR. 


Carus Jutius C#sar, the great Roman, whom 

Shakspeare denominates 

The foremost man of all the world, 
was born in Rome in the year 100 B.C., and on 
the 12th day of the month (Quintilis), which is now 
called July (Julius) after him. 

From his childhood, he gave evidence of ex- 
traordinary mental endowments. He was quick 
to learn, had a wonderful memory, a lively im- 
agination, and indefatigable diligence. In his 
seventeenth year he married Cossutia, from whom 
he procured a divorce in order to marry Cornelia, 
a daughter of Cinna, then a leader of the popu- 
lar or democratic party. It was on account of 
this political connection that he was banished 
from Rome by Sylla, the master-spirit of the 
aristocratic faction. On the death of Sylla he 
returned to his native city, where he led a life of 
reckless pleasure—according to some, of gross 
debauchery-—but won at the same time the good- 
will of the people by his affable manners and 
open-handed generosity. 

In 69 B C. he was chosen a military tribune, 
and in 67 B.C. aquestor. He soon after became 
pretor, and on laying down that office, was trans- 
ferred to the government of the province of Spain, 
where he achieved considerable military success 
in a war with the native tribes. He was next 
chosen to the consulship. the first office in the 
giftof the people. which he administered with great 
vigor and in such a way as to increase his popu- 
larity. His magnificent military career in Gaul 
(France), Germany, and Britain followed. and 
prepared the way for the great civil war in which 
he led the popular forces against Pompey, the 
general of the patricians, whom he defeated in 
the great battle of Pharsalia (48 B.C.). Success 
followed him into Egypt, Greece, and Africa, and 
when he returned from his victorious campaigns, 
he was proclaimed by popular gratitude dictator 
for ten years. In 45 B.C. he was hailed as im- 
perator and invested with sovereign power, and 
the appellation Pater Patria—~ the father of his 
country’’—was voted him, and coins were stamp- 
ed with his image. 

The jealousy of the aristocratic faction was 
kindled anew by these honors, and a conspiracy 
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was organized, which resulted in his assassina- 
tion on the ides of March, 44 B. C 

As a general, Cesar stands in history among 
the first, having no equal except the great Napo- 
leon ; a8 a statesman, the highest rank is conceded 
to him ; as an orator, he has had few superiors ; asa 
writer, he was surpa:ed by none of his cotem- 
poraries ; and all accounts agree in representing 
him as the most perfect gentlemen (so far as man- 
ners make one) of his day. For moral qualities 
he does not get equal credit, and the record of 
his life, as generally received, is stained by acts 
of profligacy, cruelty, and a terrible and needless 
waste of human life. ’ 

Cesar is thus photographed by his imperial biog- 
rapher, Napoleon III. : 

“ His eyes were dark, his glance penetrating, 
his complexion colorless, and his nose straight 
and somewhat thick. [Doubted.—Ep. A. P. J.] 
His mouth was small and regular, and the lips, 
rather full, gave to the lower part of his face an 
expression of kindliness, while his breadth of 
forehead indicated the development of the intel- 
lectual faculties. His face was full, at least in 
his youth; but in the busts which were made 
toward the close of his life, his features are thin- 
ner, and bear the traces of fatigue. His voice 
was sonorous and vibrating ; his gesture noble, 
and an air of dignity pervaded his whole person. 
His constitution, which at first was delicate, grew 
robust by sober living, and by his habit of ex- 
posing himself to the Rdianeces of the seasons. 
Accustomed from his youth to manly exercises, 
he was a bold horseman ; and he supported with 
ease privations and fatigues. Habitually abste- 
mious, his health was not weakened by excess of 
labor nor by excess of pleasure.” 

But what of the head? the reader will ask. 
What has Phrenology to say of him? 

We engrave the accompanying likeness from a 
copy of a very ancient but probably authentic 
drawing, kindly furnished us by Mr. F. A. Chap- 
man, the artist. 

This represents the head to be decidedly large, 
very prominent in the upper forehead, and high 
from the ear to the tep. There is in this outline a 
resemblance to the portraits of Napoleon I , espe- 
cially in the massiveness of the brain. The whole 
—head and face— denotes great observation, fore- 
sight, intuition, and power. It is the opposite of 
weakness or imbecility, and no one would hesi- 
tate to pronounce it the likeness of a most 
marked and distinguished character. 

Look at the face. The nose is long, pointed, 
and Greco-Roman, like that of the first Napo- 
leon; the lips full but firm ; the mouth not large ; 
chin large, and the jaws strong. The visage in- 
dicates a thin and nervous rather than a stout 
and beefy person, and isin every way very expres- 
sive. There is evidence enough of a very strong 
character—a man born to rule. and not likely to 
let any removable obstacle stand in the way of 
his success, 

ee oe 


At St. Etienne, in France, there is a young 
lady, eighteen years old. affected with a rare al- 
though not unparalleled infirmity. She is unable 
to see while the sun is above the horizon. but sees 
perfectly well at night and in complete darkness. 


Tae Herald of Health says nine tenths of the 
human diseases arise from cold or intemperance. 
Frequent bathing is profitable—so is fresh air, 
deliberation at the dinner-table, and rest after a 
meal. 
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Pbhustology. 


A knowledge of the structure and fonctions of the human body 
should guide us tn all our investigations of the various phenomena of 
life. —Onbanis. 





PAT FOLES AND LEAN FOLKS, 
WITH THE CAUSE AND CURE OF OBESITY AND 
EMACIATION, 





Let me have men about me that are fat, 

Sieek-headed men, and such as sleep o’ nights ; 

Yond’ Cassius has a lean and hungry look ; 

He thinks too much ; such men are dangerous. 
Shakspeare. 

In England, everybody is discussing “‘ Banting- 
ism.” How to cure obesity-—-to get comfortably 
lean—is the great question with thousands there. 
We, Americans, are not a fat people. As a 
general rule, we have reason to be more inter- 
ested in learning how to gain flesh than how to 
lose it; nevertheless there are corpulent people 
even among us, and we have lately received 
several letters asking for information in regard 
to Mr. Banting’s system ; the views of Brillat- 
Savarin ; our own opinion in regard to the best 
means of reducing or preventing obesity, etc., and 
as the subject is one of general interest, we have 
thought it best to give our readers the benefit of 
whatever light we may be able to throw upon the 
subject. 

HOW MUCH OUGHT A MAN TO WEIGH? 

In the first place we ought to have some stand- 
ard of weight. Who is to decide when a man or 
a woman is too fat? 

Some years ago, M. Quetelet, of Brussels, in the 
course of an extensive series of researches in 
reference to man,* got hold of everybody he 
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could everywhere and weighed everybody he got 
hold of. 

He weighed the babies, he weighed the boys 
and girls, he weighed the youths and maidens, he 
weighed men and women, he weighed collegians, 
soldiers, factory people, pensioners ; and as he 
had no particular theory to disturb bis facts, he 
honestly set down such results as he met with. 
All the infants in the Foundling Hospital at 
Brussels, for a considerable period, were weighed, 
and the results were compared with others ob- 
tained at similar establishments in Paris and 
Moscow. 

His averages show that, in Europe at least, a 
child on the day of its birth weighs about six 
pounds and a half—a boy-baby a little more, a 
girl-baby a little less. At twelve years of age, 
boys and girls are nearly equal in weight; after 
which limit, males are heavier than females of the 
same age. M. Quetelet found, by grouping some 
thousands of people according to their ages, that 
the young men of twenty averaged a hundred and 
forty-three pounds each, while the young women 
of twenty gave an average of a hundred and 
twenty pounds. His men reached their heaviest 
bulk at about thirty-five, when their average 
weight was a hundred and fifty-two pounds ; but 
the women slowly fattened on until fifty, when 
their average was one hundred and twenty-nine 
pounds. Of men and women together, the weight 
at full growth averaged a hundred and forty 
pounds. 

These people were of course weighed with their 
clothes on. To get at their net weight, he weighed 
their clothes, which he found averaged about one 
eighteenth of the total weight of the Belgian men 
and one twenty-fourth of that of the women—or 
about nine pounds for a man’s and about six 
pounds for a woman’s dress. We are afraid these 
figures would have to be changed here at the 
present day. That, however, does not matter. 
The final result remains the same in either case, 
and with that we are mainly concerned. Well, 
deducting the weight of the dress, M. Quetelet’s 
investigations show that a full-grown man or 
woman should weigh about twenty times as much as 
they did on the day of their birth—in other words, 
if you know how much you weighed when you were 
born, you have but to’ multiply that sum by 
twenty, and you have what shou/d be your weight 
when full-grown. 

We are a larger people ttan the Belgians, and 
should be obliged to add something to M. 
Quetelet’s figures all around to get at the true 
averages here, but the general principle would 
not be disturbed. As an approximation to the 
truth on this point, we will set down the average 
weight of the American man as he should be (in 
regard to flesh), at one hundred and fifty pounds, 
and of the American woman at one hundred and 
twenty-five pounds, exclusive of clothing in both 
cases, Eighty collegians, weighed at Cambridge, 
Mass., several years ago, gave an average of one 
hundred and fifty-one pounds with their clothes 
on; but they were not full grown, their ages 
ranging from eighteen to twenty-five. 

TOO MUCH OF A GOOD THING. 

The foregoing rule and figures we consider 
interesting and useful, but do not insist upon a too 
strict an application of them to individual cases. 








CALVIN EDSON. 





Persons who have exceeded by a few pounds the 
sum of their baby-weight multiplied by twenty 
may not find the excess at all burdensome; but 
when one whose frame is calculated for only one 
hundred and fifty pounds finds himself saddled 
with fifty or sixty pounds additional in the form 
of flesh and blood, he is pretty apt to con- 
sider it too much of a good thing; and it may 
generally be left to each individual to decide for 
himself whether or not he needs a prescription 
for obesity. 
SOME VERY FAT PEOPLE. 

In 1784, an [rish gentleman, Mr. Lovelace Love, 
died from very fatness. So immense was his bulk, 
that his coffin is said to have measured seven feet 
in length, four in breadth, and three and a half 
in depth (though we doubt these figures); how 
many pounds of flesh he could have furnished to 
Shylock is not narrated. Mr. Baker, who died at 
Worcester, England, in 1766, was so large a man, 
that, in the language of the local prints, “his 
coffin measured seven feet over, and was bigger 
than an ordinary hearse, and part of the wall was 
obliged to be taken down to admit its passage.” 
Six years afterward there died at Usk, in Mon- 
mouthshire, England, one Mr. Philip Mason, whose 
dimensions were recorded as follows: Round the 
wrist, eleven inches; round the upper arm, 
twenty-one inches ; round the chest, sixty inches ; 
round the largest part of the body, seventy-two 
inches ; round the thigh, thirty-seven inches ; 
round the calf of the leg, twenty-five inches. 

In the Dictionnaire des Sciences Medicales an 
account is given of a French woman, Maria Fran- 
coise Clay, who attained an enormous bulk before 
her death in 1806. Married at the age of twenty- 
five she had six children, and became fatter and 
fatter every year she lived, though plunged in 
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deep poverty. It was not good living that made 
her fat. She measured sixty-two inches round the 
body; neck she had none, for her small head 
sank between twc enormous shoulders. At night 
she had to sleep nearly upright, to avoid suffo- 
cation. 

One of the most corpuleaot persons ever known 
was Mr. Daniel Lambert, of Leicestershire, En- 
gland, who weighed five hundred and twenty-eight 
pounds. 

In 1754 Mr. Jacob Powell died, in Stebbing, 
Essex, England ; his body was above five yards 
in circumference, and weighed five hundred and 
sixty pounds; requiring sixteen men to bear him 
to his grave. 

At Trenaw, in Cornwall, there was a man 
known by the name of Grant Chillcot, who 
weighed four hundred and sixty pounds ; one of 
his stockings could contain six gallons of wheat. 

Dr. Beddoes was so uncomfortably stout that a 
lady of Clifton used to call him “the walking 
feather-bed * At the court of Louis XV. there 
were two lust; noblemen related to each other ; 
the king having rallied one of them on his corpu- 
lency, added, “I suppose you take little or no 
exercise?” “Your majesty will pardon me,” 
replied the bulky duke, “for I generally walk 
two or three times round my cousin every 
morning.” 

The following lines were inscribed on the tomb 
of a corpulent chandler : 

“ Here lies in earth an honest fellow, 
Who died by fat and lived by taliow.” 
DISADVANTAGES OF BEING FAT. 

The ancients held fat people in sovereign cun- 
tempt. Some of the Gentoos enter their dwellings 
by a hole in the roof; and any fat person who 
can not get through it, they consider as an ex- 
communicated offender who has not been able to 
rid himself of his sins. An Eastern prince had an 
officer to regulate the size of his subjects, and who 
dieted the unwieldy ones to reduce them to a 
proper volume. 

In women, corpulency is sometimes the cause 
of barrenness, as well as of the loss of the elegant 
proportions of body for which they are naturally 
so remarkable. In both sexes it leads to various 
maladies—apoplexy, dropsy, swelling in the legs, 
and impaired health generally. 


« HUMAN TALLOW. 

Human fat, like that of other animals, has been 
frequently employed for various purposes. A 
story is told of an Irish tallow-chandler, who, 
during the invasion of Cromwell’s army, made 
candles with the fat of Englishmen, which were 
remarkable for their good quality ; but when the 
times became more tranquil, his goods were of an 
inferior kind, and wher one of his customers 
complained of his candles falling off, he apologized 
by saying, “I am sorry to inform you that the 
times are so bad that I have been short of English- 
men for a long time.” 

ADMIRATION OF CORPULENCE. 

In some countries, especially in the East, 
moderate obesity is considered a beauty, and 
Tunisene young ladies are regularly fattened for 
marriage ; a different practice from that of the 
Roman matrons, who starved their daughters to 
make them as lean as possible on such occasions. 





Erasmus states that the Gordii carried their 
admiration for corpulence to such an extent that 
they raised the fattest among them to the throne. 
It is well known that the preposterous size of 
some of the Hottentots is deemed a perfection, 
and one of their Venuses was some time since 
exhibited in London. 

CAUSES OF OBESITY. 

The causes of corpulence are various. The 
principal ones are : 

I. Constitutional Predisposition ; 

II. Indolence and Apathy; and 

III. Farinaceous Food. 


1. In some persons the vital temperament 
greatly predominates. There is an excessive 
action of the nutritive function. The digestion 
and assimilation of food are so rapid and complete 
that the flesh and fat forming principles are pro- 
duced more rapidly than they are required to 
repair the natural waste of the body. The result 
is an undue deposit of adipose matter—a fatty 
congestion, as it were, of all parts of the body. 
Such persons, Brillat-Savarin says, are “ predes- 
tined to be fat,” and “in ninety cases out of a 
hundred have round faces, globular eyes, and pug 
noses.” We are not fully prepared to indorse the 
last clause of his remark ; but there is no doubt 
about the round face and globular eyes. In all 
persons naturally inclined to corpulency, all. the 
signs of the vital temperament may generally be 
observed, even in childhood. 

M. Savarin, who was a close obseryer, says: 
“When I meet in society a charming Tittle girl 
with rosy cheeks and rounded arms, dimpled 
hands, a nez retroussé (turned-up nose), and pretty 
little feet (the admiration of all present), in- 
structed by experience, I cast a glance ten years 
forward, and I foresee the ravages which corpu- 
lency will make upon those youthful charms, and 
I sigh upon other evils looming up in the future.” 

2. The temperamental conditions just described 
predispose to indolence, a love of ease, and a 
fondness for sleep, all of which, if indulged, tend 
to corpulency by lessening the waste of the sys- 
tem, while permitting the restorative processes to 
be carried on with increased efficiency. 

8. Carnivorous animals never get fat. Lions. 
tigers, wolves, jackals, birds of prey, etc., are 
always lean. Herbivorous animals do not grow 
fat unless they feed upon farinaceous substances, 
potatoes, or starchy and saccharine matter in some 
form. These fatten them rapidly. The same 
dietetic law applies to man. John Bull is pro- 
verbially a beef-eater, and John Bull is very apt 
to get stout, but it is not the beef that makes him 
so. In the first place, he is temperamentally pre- 
disposed to stoutness ; secondly, he loves his ease 
and sleeps abundantly ; and thirdly, he eats pud- 
dings, bread, milk, potatoes, and sugar, and drinks 
beer. We need hardly take the beef into the 
account. 

It should be noted here, that although indo- 
lence, love of ease, excessive sleep, and farinaceous 
food are named as among the causes of obesity, 
they hardly ever, even when all combined, pro- 
duce that condition in persons in whom the con- 
stitutional predisposition does not exist. The 
first cause of obesity named, therefore, in a certain 
sense, includes both the others. 





HOW TO CURE OBESITY. 

In many cases of diseased action we have 
merely to remove the causes of that conditiof, 
and the natural recuperative power of the system 
does the rest. Here, one of the causes, and the 
principal one too, is an inherited or early induced 
constitutional predisposition—a temperamental 
proclivity. This is a difficult thing to deal with, 
but the case is not a hopeless one. Temperament 
as well as other bodily conditions is subject to 
the control of mind and can be greatly modified. 
How to do this is the question. 


‘ MR. BANTING'S SYSTEM, . 

Mr. Banting whose case has created so much 
talk in Europe, is an Englishman who gained the 
bulk of Falstaff by living chiefly on farinaceous 
food, and reduced his weight by taking up a meat 
diet. His system, as it is called, consists merely in 
abstaining, so far as practicable, from articles of 
food containing starch and sugar. He says in his 
pamphlet: 

“ The items from which I was advised to abstain 
as much as possible were—bread, butter, milk, 
sugar, beer, and potatoes, which had been the 
main elements of my existence, or, at all events 
they had for many years been freely adopted. 
These, said my excellent adviser, contain starch 
and saccharine matter, tending to create fat, and 
should be avoided altegether. At the first blush 
it seemed to me that I had little left to live upon, 
but my kind friend soon showed me there was 
ample, aad I was = too happy to give the plan 
a fair trial, and within a very few days found 
immense benefit from it. It may better elucidate 
the dietary plan if I describe generally what I have 
sanction to take, and that man must be an extra- 
ordinary person who would desire a better table. 
For breakfast, I take four or five ounces of beef, mutton, 

kidneys, droiled fish, bacon, or cold meat of any kind 

except pork ; a large cup of tea (without milk or sugar), 

a little biscuit, or one ounce of dry toast. 

For dinner, five or six ounces of any fish except salmon, 
any meat except pork, any vegetable except potato, one 
ounce of dry toast, fruit out of a pudding, any kind of 
poultry or game, and two or three glasses of good claret, 
sherry, or Madeira—champagne, port, and beer for- 
bidden. 

For tea, two or three ounces of fruit, a rusk or two, and a 
cup of tea without milk or sugar. 

For supper, three or four ounces of meat or fish, similar 
to dinner, with a glass or two of claret. 

For nightcap, if required, a tumbler «f grog (gin, whisky, 
or brandy, without sugar), or a glass or two of claret or 
sherry.” 

Now, bating the wine at dinner, the supper 
(fourth meal), and the “night-cap,” all of which 
we utterly condemn, this plan is well enough so 
far as it goes, at least for an Englishman, but it 
is neither new nor complete. The results of his 
system, in his own case, are thus summed up by 
Mr. Bunting : 

I have not felt so well as now fr the last twen'y years. 

Have suffered no inconvenience whatever in the proba- 
tional remedy. 

Am redaced many inches in bulk, and thirty-five pounds 
in weight in thirty-eight weeks. 

Come down stairs forward naturally, with perfect ease. 

Go up stairs and take ordinary exercise freely, without 
the slightest inconvenience. 

Can perform every necessary office for myself, 

The umbilical rapture is greatly ameliorated, and gives 
me no anxiety. 

My sight is restored—my hearing improved. 

My other bodily ailments are ameliorated—indeed, almost 
past into matters of history. 

. BRILLAT-SAVARIN. 

The principie which underlies Mr. Banting’s 

plan was announced more than forty years ago 
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by M. Brillat-Savarin, author of Physiologie du 
Gott, in which work it may be found clearly set 
forth and practically applied, as also in “ The 
Hand-Book of Dining,’’* lately published, which 
is in the main a translation from the first-named 
work 

Savarin commences his instructions by showing 
that considerable strength of will and a strict ad- 
herence to the rules laid down (which few are 
willing to give) are absolutely essential to suc- 
cess in any attempt to reduce corpulency. He 
proceeds : 

“The anti-corpulency system is plainly indicated 
by the most common and the most active cause 
of corpulency ; and, as it has been proved beyond 
a doubt that fatty substances are formed of fari- 
naceous food in men as well as in animals, and, 
as regards the latter, we positively fatten them up 
for commercial purposes, we may come to the 
deduction. as an unchallengeable fact, that a more 
or less strict abstinence from all farinaceous food 
will tend to diminish co pulency 

“[ hear my fair frieuds exclaim that I am a 
monster who wishes to deprive them of everything 
they like. Let them not be alarmed. 

“If they must eat bread, let it be brown bread ; 
it is very good, but not so nutritious as white 
bread. 

“If you are fond of soup, have it a la julienne 
or with vegetables, but no paste, no macaroni. 

“At the first coursé eat anything you like, 
except the rice with fowls, or the crust of pdtés. 

“The second course requires more philosophy. 
Avoid everything farinaceous. Yon can eat 
roast, salad, and vegetables. And if you must 
needs have some sweets, take chocolate, creams, 
and gelées, in preference to orange or other 
sweets. : 

“Now comes dessert. New danger. But if 
you have been prudent so far, you will continue 
to be so. Avoid biscuits and macaroons ; eat as 
much fruit as you like. 

> > > al . 7 

* At breakfast, brown bread and chocolate in 
preference to coffee. No eggs. Anything else 
you like. You can not breakfast too early. If 
you breakfast late, the dinner hour comes before 

ou have properly digested; you do not eat the 
bn. and this eating without an appetite is a 
prime cause of obesity ; because it often occurs.” 

He adds in another place: 

“ Avoid beer like the plague; eat radishes, 
artichokes, celery ; eat veal and chicken in 
preference to beef and mutton; sleep moder- 
ately; and take plenty of exercise on foot or on 
horseback.” 

We would give more prominence to exercise, 
and make it include the mind as well as the body. 
We should insist that the patient, no matter how 
wealthy, should have some regular business which 
would give full employment to the mind and 
constant exercise to the body. This, persevered 
in. would have a tendency to increase the mental 
and locomotive systems, to correspondingly de- 
press the too great activity of the vital functions, 
and thus to produce a radical modification of the 
temperament. 

THE USE OF ACIDS. 

It is well known that the use of strong acids 
has a tendency to reduce corpulency. It is a pity 
that it is not equally well known that the remedy 
is worse than the disease—that the babitual use 
of these acids in sufficient quantity to produce 
the desired result is most destructive to the health, 
endangering life itself if persevered in. M. 
Savarin warns his readers against this practice, 


aud narrates a case in illustration. We quote: 





* For sale by Fowler and Wells. Price, $1 50. 
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“T must now warn you Cpeeet a danger which 
extra zeal might lead you into. That danger is 
the habitual use of acids, which ignorant people 
sometimes recommend, and which experience has 
shown to have very buneful effects. This dread- 
ful doctrine prevails among ladies, and the idea 
that acids, especially vinegar, will prevent em- 
bonpoint, carries many a fair girl to an early 
grave. 

“There is no doubt a continual use of acids 
will make a person thin; but it destroys their 
freshness, their health, their life ; even lemonade 
which is the mildest of them, will gradually do 
harm. 

“ This truth can not be made too public ; many 
readers could give me examples to support it. I 
will only give one case which came under my 
own personal observation. 

“In 1776 I lived at Dijon; I was studying law, 
chemistry, and medicine 

“T had a Platonic friendship for one of the 
most charming persons I have ever met. Louise 
was a lovely girl, and had that classical 
embonpoint which charms the eye and is the glory 
of sculptors. 

“ Though only a friend, I was not blind to her 
attractions, and this is perhaps why I observed 
her so closely. ‘Chére amie,’ I said to her one 
evening, ‘you are not well; you seem to be 
thinner.” ‘Ob! no,’ she said, with a smile which 
partook of melancholy, ‘I am very well; and if 
I am a little thinner I can very well afford it.’ 
* Afford it!’ T said, with warmth ; ‘ you can afford 
neither to gain nor lose ; remain beautiful as you 
are,’ and other phrases pardonable to a young 
man of twenty. 

“Since that conversation I watched her more 
closely, with an interest not untinged with 
anxiety ; gradually I saw her cheeks fall in, her 
figure decline. One evening at a ball, after danc- 
ing a quadrille. [ cross-questioned her, and she 
reluctan# avowed that, her school friends having 
laughed at her, and told ber that in two years she 
would be as fat as St. Christopher, she had for 
more than a month drunk a glass of vinegar every 
morning ; she added that she had not told any 
body of it. 

“ [ shuddered when I heard her confession ; I 
was aware of the danger she incurred, and next 
day I informed her mother, who was terribly 
alarmed, for she doted upon her child. No time 
wus lost. The very best advice was taken. All 
in vain! The springs of life had been attacked 
at the source ; and when the danger was suspected, 
all hope was already gone.” 


A word of caution on another point is perhaps 
necessary. No sudden transition from one’s 
ordinary diet and regimen to those recommended 
by Mr. Banting or M. Savarin should be attempted. 
Let the change be gradual and the effects of each 
step be carefully noted. Bearing this hint in 
mind you may safely try the experiment. 





THE OTHER PICTURE. 
Look on this picture and then on that! 

Extreme leanness is no more to be desired than 
obesity. though perhaps less dangerous. A case, 
however, is mentioned by Larry, in which a priest 
became so thin and dry in all his articulations, 
that at last he was unable to go through the cele- 
bration of mass, as his joints and spine would 
crack in so loud and strange a manner at every 
genuflexion, that the faithful were terrified, and 
the faithless langhed. 

SOME VERY LEAN PEOPLE. 

Dr. Calvin Edson, who was exhibited as the 
“ Living Skeleton,” weighed only forty-five pounds 
at the time of his death, which took place in 1833. 
Dissection showed that the thoracic duct, which 
conveys the nutriment of the food into the blood, 
was constricted. 





Another skin-and-bones man—Claude Ambrose 
Seurat—is described in medical works. He was 
born at Troyes in 1798 ; he was a baby of ordinary 
size, but began gradually to waste, until. at the 
age of twenty-one, he had less flesh and fat npon 
him than any full grown person ever known. At 
the age of twenty-seven he was exhibited in 
London as the Living Skeleton. Anatomists and 
medical men were greatly interested in him; 
other spectators were shueked. The circumfer- 
ence of his arm was only five inches and a half at 
the largest part, and of his waist twenty-three 
inches below the ribs ; his muscles were too weak 
to enable him to hold out his arm horizontally, 
and his attempts at walking were like those of a 
person whose * foot is asleep ;” bis skin was like 
dry parchment, and his ribs were as clearly de- 
fined as a bundle of canes. 

A poor diminutive Frenchman being ordered 
by his Sangrado to drink a quart of ptisan a day, 
replied, with a heavy sigh, “‘ Alas! doctor, that I 
can not do, since I only hold a pint.” 

When the Duke de Choiseul, a remarkably 
meager man, came to London to negotiate a 
peace, Charles Townshend being asked whether 
the French government had sent the preliminaries 
of a treaty, answered, “ He did not know, but they 
had sent the outline of an ambassador.” 


CAUSES OF LEANNESS. 


The causes of extreme leanness may be arranged 
under three general heads : 

I. A Constitutional Predisposition ; 

II. Diseased conditions affecting Digestion and 
Assimilation ; and 

Ill. A deficiency of the proper kind of food. 

1. A large predominance of the nervous and 
mechanical or locomotive systems of the body 
over the vital predisposes to leanness, by causing 
so great an activity, physical and mental, as to use 
up the materials of growth as fast or faster than 
they are supplied. Persons thus constituted are 
temperamentally the opposites of those whom M. 
Savarin says are “ predestined to be fat.” This 
type is as common here as the other is in En- 
gland. 

2. But a majority of those who are remarkably 
thin have become so through actual disease. 
Their nutritive system is disordered or weak—in 
other words, they are in some form and degree 
dyspeptic. " 

8. The third cause need hardly have been men- 
tioned in this land of abundance, where the poor- 
est seldom suffer for the lack of a sufficiency of 
good food. There may, however, be a bad choice 
of food, and a consequent failure to make the best 
of one’s circumstances. 

HOW TO GET FAT. 

An unfortunate human “ ath “ on consulting a 
learned physician, once received the following 
lucid opinion in regard to his case: “ Sir, there is 
a predisposition in your constitution to make you 
lean, and a disposition in your constitution to 
keep you so.” Another meager patient being told 
that the celebrated Hunter had fattened a dog by 
removing his spleen, exclaimed. with a deep sigh, 
“Oh, sir! I wish Mr. Hunter had mine.” 

AN OLD PRESCRIPTION. 

Galen says that horse-dealers, having been ob- 

served to fatten horses for sale by flogging them, 
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an analogous method might be useful with spare 
persons who wish to become stouter. He also 
mentions slave-dealers who employed similar 
means. Suetonius informs us that Musa, the 
favorite physician of Augustus, used to fustigate 
him, not only to cure him of a sciatica, but to 
keep him plump. Meibomius pretends that 
nurses whip little children to fatten them, that 
they may appear healthy and chubby to their 
mothers. No doubt but flagellation determines a 
greater influx of blood to the surface, and may 
thus tend to increase the circulation. and give tone 
to parts which would otherwise be languid; but 
this remedy for leanness is not likely to be popular. 


BRILLAT-SAVARIN ON LEANNESS. 

The learned author of Physiologie du Gott 
having asserted that leanness is no disadvantage 
to men, directs. all his attention to the fair sex, 
with whom, he says, “‘ beauty is more than life, 
and beauty consists especially in the rounded 
limb and the graceful curve.” There is no reason, 
he adds, why a woman who has a good stomach 
should not be fattened as well as a fowl; and he 
proceeds to tell how. Some of his directions—to 
take soup or chocolate in bed before eight a.m.. 
to breakfast at eleven; and to drink beer, for 
instance—are hardly fitted to our American habits 
and tastes, but the fair reader can modify them 
to suit this latitude ; so we deem it best to give 
them as they stand : 

“ Eat daily a quantity of fresh bread—the same 
day’s baking—and do not throw away the crumb. 

“Before eight a.m., when in bed, take a basin 
of soup (potage au pain or aux patés), not too 
much, or, if you prefer it, a cup of good chocolate. 

“ Breakfast at eleven. Fresh eggs, boiled or 

ached, petits patés, cutlets, or anything else ; 

ut eggs are essential. A cup of coffee will not 
hurt. 

“After breakfast take a little exercise Go 
shopping or call on a friend, sit and chat, and 
walk home again. 

“ At dinner, eat as much soup. meat, and fish 
as you like, but do not omit to eat the rice with 
the fowl, macaroni, sweet pastry, creams, etc. 

“ At dessert, savory biscuits, babas, and other 
farinaceous preparations which contain eggs and 
sugar. 

“ This diet may seem limited, but it is capable 
of great variation, and comprises the whole animal 
kingdom. 

“Drink beer by preference ; otherwise Bordeaux 
or wine from the south of Frasce. 

* Avoid acids ; except salad, which gladdens 
the heart. Eat sugar with your fruit, if it admits 
of it. Do not take baths too cold; breathe the 
fresh air of the country as often as you can; eat 
plenty of grapes when in season ; do not fatigue 
yourself by dancing at a-ball. 

“Go to bed at eleven o’clock [nine or earlier 
would be better] ; on extra nights be in bed by 
one. 

“If this system is boldly and exactly adhered 
to, the failings of nature will soon be supplied ; 
health and beauty will be the result. 

“ We fatten sheep, calves, oxen, poultry, carp, 
craw-fish, oysters; whence I deduce the general 
maxim: ’ 

“ Everything that eats can be fattened, provided 
the food is well and suitably chosen.” 


The fcregoing rules are intended for well 
people If you are sick—and ten to one you are, 
if you are very thin—the first thing to be done is to 
get well; then you may grow fat at your leisure. 

DR. DIO LEWIS’ RULES. 

Dr. Lewis assumes that imperfect digestion is 

the principal cause of leanness, and frames his 





hints to lean folks accordingly. They are so ex- 
cellent that, although they have already been 
published in a previous volume of the PHRENo- 


LOGICAL JOURNAL, we can not refrain from repro- 


ducing them here, in a slightly abridged form. 

1. Be thankful that you are not fat. Man’s 
body is designed for use. Lean. flexible, active 
folks should be duly grateful that they do not 
waddle, wheeze, and sweat. Besides, your chance 
for a long life is, on the whole, better than that 
of the fat man. So gratitude, that your case is 
no worse, is your first duty. 

2. You must begin the consideration of your 
emaciation with the physiological fact that the 
quantity and quality of your flesh depend upon 
the character of your [food and] digestion. You 
probably eat too much. The digestive apparatus 
is compelled to undertake so much, it can do 
nothing well, Remember, it is not the quantity 
eaten. but that digested. which determines your 
flesh and strength. Hat less! As the saliva plays 
a very important part in the function of digestion, 
masticate thoroughly, drinking little or nothing 
by way of helping the food into your stomach. 

3. Eat but twice a day, and, unless in the midst 
of bard labor, let the second meal come as early 
as two or three o’clock. So important do I regard 
the two-meal-a-day system for certain classes of 
invalids, that I rarely prescribe for a consumptive 
or dyspeptic without making the rule imperative. 

4. For breakfast, eat coarse bread, cream, and 
baked sweet apples; for dinner, beef or mutton 
(not veal or lamb), with coarse bread, potatoes, 
and all the vegetables of the season, except toma- 
toes [we should not forbid them in moderate 
quantity]; for dessert, use fruit ad /ibitum. If 
possible, sleep a little after dinner. 

5. You must sleep in a pure atmosphere ; go 
to bed as early as nine o’clock, and, rjsing by six, 
walk slowly in the open air balf an b@tr or more, 
drinking two or three tumblers of cold water? 

6. Spend the evening in social enjoyment. 
Happivess with laughter are the best friends of 
digestion. 

7. Live as much as possiine in the open air, 
never forgetting that after the food has been well 
digested in the stomach, it must mingle with a 
good supply of oxygen in the lungs before it can 
be transformed into the tissues of the body. Bad 
food with a pure air will make flesh faster than 
the best food with an impure atmosphere. 

8. Ba'be frequently, that the effete matter in 
the system may easily escape, and thus afford the 
best opportunity for the deposition of the new 
material. [The Turkish bath, if accessible, is just 
the thing]. 

9. If married, cultivate assiduously the quiet 
sentiments of domestic life. If unmarried, and 
of proper age and health, seek in this most per- 
fect and satisfactory of all earthly relations that 
freedom from the fret and discontent of life which 
only a true marriage ‘can give. 

Lean persons should take especial care to be 
well clothed, according to the season and climate, 
keeping the extremities always warm, and the 
circulation uniform. 


DIETARIES. 

We add dietaries for the two classes of persons 
of whom we are writing, compiled with some 
modifications from “The Hand-Book of Dining.” 
Judgment must be used in applying them, as 
well as the preceding rules and remarks, to indi- 
vidual cases. 

WHAT FAT FOLKS MAY EAT AND DRINK. 

Lean beef, veal, and lamb ; poultry, game, and 
fish, except salmon; eggs; dry toast; greens, 
cabbage, turnips, spinach, lettuce, and the salad 
plants generally; tea and coffee without sugar or 


cream. 
WHAT FAT FOLKS SHOULD AVOID. 


Fat or potted meats; bread as far as practicable 
(except the dry toast) ; biscuits, rice, arrow-root, 





sago, tapioca, macaroni, and vermicelli ; puddings 
and pastry of all kinds ; custard, cheese, butter, 
cream, milk, and sugar; potatoes, carrots, par- 
sneps, and beets ; all sweet fruits ; cocoa, choco- 
late, beer, and liquors of all kinds. 
WHAT LEAN FOLKS MAY EAT AND DRINK. 

Fresh beef and mutton; poultry and game; 
fresh fish of all kinds ; soups, broth, and beef tea ; 
eggs, butter, cheese, cream, and milk; sweet 
fruits, jellies, sugar, and honey ; bread, biscuits 
(not hot however), custard, rice, tapioca, and 
other farinaceous substances in puddings and 
otherwise ; potatoes, beans, peas, beets, parsneps, 
carrots, canliflowers, asparagus, and sea kale ; 
cocoa, chocolate, tea, coffee. and milk.* 


WHAT LEAN FOLKS SHOULD AVOID. 

Salted meats of all kinds ; salted fish ; pickles, 
lesuons. salads, and vinegar; acid drinks; very 
sour fruits. 
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ENLARGEMENT OF THE LUNGS. 

Mr. Eprror—I saw a communication in your 
May number from one who has tried a prescrip- 
tion for enlarging the lungs, which he saw in 
your December number, and which, according to 
his account, works like a charm. I wish you 
would republish it, as I am sure it would oblige 
many of your readers. I would like very much 
to be able to enlarge my chest, CogREsPoNnDENT. 

The article referred to we reproduce as follows, 
and commend the practice of the suggestions : 

“Step out into the purest air you can find, 
stand perfectly erect, with the head and shouldere 
back, and then, fixing the lips as though you 
were going to whistle, draw the air, not through 
the nostrils, but through the lips, into the lungs. 
When the chest is about full, raise the aris, 
keeping them extended. with the palms of the 
hands down, as you suck in the air, so as to 
bring them over the head just as the lungs are 
quite full. Then drop the thumbs inward. and 
after gently forcing the arms backward, and the 
chest open, reverse the process by which you 
draw your breath, till the lungs are entirely 
empty. This process should be repeated three or 
four times during the day. It is impossible to 
describe to one who bas never tried it the glorious 
sense of vigor which follows the exercise. It is 
the best expectorant in the world. We know a 
gentleman the measure of whose chest has been 
increased some three inches during as many 
months.” 

A word of caution will not be out of place. 
Persons with weak lungs and sensitive bronchial 
tubes should avoid very cold air in performing 
this exercise, or should inhale it through the 
nostrils, which is the proper way in ordinary 
breathing. Such persons should also commence 
cautiously and carefully, so as not to strain or 
injure the parts affected, increasing the exercise 
gradually, as the strength increases. 


Pe oo 


ANOTHER natural bridge bas been discovered in 
Virginia, in Laurel Fork, Upshur County. — It 
spans a stream called French Creek. It is beau- 
tifully arched in solid stone, and measures fifty- 
one feet in length by twenty-six in breadth. The 
bed of the creek is also strangely carved out of 
solid stone. 





* Thie dietary presupposes unimpaired digestive powers. 
Individuals taking it as a general guide must omit such 
articles as they find their stomachs incapable of digesting, 
or as in any way disagree with them. 
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ALEXANDER, 


EMPEROR OF RUSSIA. 


GENERAL TODLEBEN, 





MILITARY ENGINEER. 





On Ethnologn. 


True Christianity will gain by every step which ts made in the 


Kuowledge of inan.—Spurztheim 





THE RUSSIAN. 


No other empire in the world contains within 
its borders so great a number of distinct race; 
and tribes as Russia. There are believed to be 
at least one hundred of them, speaking more than 
forty different languages. The Russian, politi- 
cally speaking, may be a German, a Pole, a Finn, 
a Kalmuck, an Armenian, a Greek, or a Circas- 
sian, as well as a Muscovite proper; but our 
remarks will refer only to the last-named, who 
may be considered not only the national type, but 
the type of the Sclavonian race. 

One of the most striking physical characteristics 
of the Russian is breadth. He is broad-headed 
broad-shouldered, broad-chested, thick-set, short- 
limbed, and muscular. In organic vigor, tough- 
ness, and endurance he has no superior, and 
perhaps no equal. His respiration and circula- 
lation are perfect; his digestion, when not im- 
paired oy strong drink, equal to anything ; and 
his muscles exceedingly firm and tough. In 
complexion, the northern Russians are fair, with 
light hair. Farther south, where there is a 
mixture of Kroatish and Servian blood, they are 
darker. 

The Sclavonic race has not, apparently, reached 
the maturity of its powers. The Russian is just 
developing into the lusty strength of early man 
hood, and we must judge him, not by what he has 
accomplished, but by the inherent capabilities 
which his organization indicates. Mentally, as 
well as physically, he is distinguished by his 
self-poise, solidity, soundness, and capacity for 
persistent effort. The heavy basilar region be- 


| enemies. He will yet teach in his turn. 





tokens the immense animal power and executive- 
ness which underlie an intellect of no mean order 
and, in the higher classes, a full development of 
the’ moral sentiments. He has not yet developed 
any great originality, but he is an apt scholar, 
and not ashamed to take lessons even of his 
He is 
naturally inclined to peace and to the peaceful 
pursuit of agriculture, but when called upon to* 
do it, fights with cool courage and unconquerable 





MLLE. DE KATOW, 
Tue Ceteseatep Russian VIOLintst. 


persistence. Our portraits of the present Em- 
peror Alexander and Todleben, the distinguished 
military engineer—whose science and skill, dis- 
played in the planning and construction of the 
earth-works which so long held the allied armies 
of France, England, Italy, and Turkey at bay 
before Sebastapol, were the admiration of his 





country’s foes—will serve to illustrate the prin- 
cipal physical and mental characteristics of the 
nation. 

The sentiment of race is stronger perhaps 
among the Sclavonians than among any other 
branch of the human family. It everywhere 
manifests itself in the form of a powerful national 
instinct, which alone is a sufficient pledge of the 
future of the race. A late writer, speaking of 
this racial unity of feeling, says: 

“From the Adriatic to the mouth of the Amoor 
on the Pacific, from Poland to the borders of 
Persia, under countless varieties of climate and 
situation, this deep sentiment upholds a race 
whose grand part is only beginning to be played 
in the drama of History. Seventy or eighty 
millions of human beings are welded together by 
this mysterious instinct into an almost homo- 
geneous mass, to act directly on surrounding 
peoples.’’ . 

Judging the Russian by his organization, his 
great vitality, indomitable will-power and perse- 
verance, his tenacity of life, his aggressive and 
progressive tendencies, we have no hesitation in 
pronouncing him the equal of any other race or 
nation. His destiny—next to that of the Amer- 
ican—promises to be the most brilliant now fore- 
shadowed. 

The Poles, to the same general characteristics 
which we have pointed out in the Russians, add 
greater activity, ardor, and impulsiveness, with 
some of the refining results of a more ancient 
civilization. Many of them have dark hair and 
eyes, and tall, well-made figures. Their courage 
and endurance have been tried on a thousand 
battle-fields in Europe and America. The monu- 
ment of one of their nobles—the heroic Pulaski— 
adorns one of the public squares of the city of 
Savannah, where he fell fighting for liberty in our 
Revolutionary struggle. 
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THE SAMOIEDES. 


Tue Samoiedes are a wandering race who in- 
habit the great northern promontory of the 
Siberian coast, and are spread on both sides from 
along the shores of the Icy Sea, where they live 
chiefly by fishing and the produce of the chase. 
They are said to be divided into numerous tribes, 
who reach almost from the Dwina and the neigh- 
borhood of Archangel, where some hordes of 
Samoiedes were found by Le Bruyn, to the Lena, 
in Eastern Siberia. Their name is said to mean 
“Sslmon-eaters.” It occurs in the Russian 
chronicles as early as 1096; and they are men- 
tioned by Jean du Plan de Carpin in the account 





of his journey to the court of the Great Khan, in 
the beginning of the thirteenth century. The | 
Samoiedes were at that time among the subjects | 
of the Mongolian emperor. 

The Samoiedes of the Obi, who may probably | 
be considered as a fair specimen of the race, are 
said by Pallas to differ entirely in language, as 
well as in their persons and countenances, from 
their neighbors the Ostiaks. He adds: 

“Les visages de ces dernierr ressemblent a 
ceux des Russes, et beaucoup plus encore a ceux 
des Finois ; tandis que les Samoiédes ont beau- 
coup de ressemblance avec les Toungouses. Ils 
ont le visage plat, rond, et lange: ce qui rend les 
jeunes femmes trés agréables. Ils ont de larges 
laévres rétroussées, le nez large et ouvert, peu de 
barbe, et les chevenx noirs et rudes. La plupart 
sont plutét petits que de taille médiocre, mais 
bien proportionnés, plus trapus. et plus gros que 
les Ostiaks. Ils sont en revanche plus sauvages 
et plus rémuans que ce peuple.”’* 

Our portrait shows great breadth of head and 
face and a fullness of the cheek-bones, which is 
characteristic. It indicates a good deal of rude 
strength, endurance, and courage, and an uncon- 
querable tenacity. Of brain there is in this speci- 
men (a very favorable one) no lack, but it is of 
coarse texture and inactive. Education and the 
influences of civilized life would have worked 
wonders with this semi-savage, provided his love 
of independence and of a wild, free, reving life 
could have been brought into subjection to social 
restraints, and his mind impressed with a sense of 
the value of knowledge. 


me 


Waar man shall dare tax another with impru- 
dence? Who is prudent? The men we call 
greatest are least in this kingdom. 


Smatt boy, on tip-toe, to his companions— 
‘*Sh—stop your noise, all of you.”’ 

Companions—‘* Hello! Tommy! what is the 
matter ?’’ 

Small boy ‘‘ We've got a new baby—it’s very 
weak and tired—walked all the way from heaven 
last night—musn’t be kicking up a row round 
here now.”’ 





* The countenances of the latter resemble those of the 
Russians, and still more those of the Finns; while the 
Samoiedes are more like the Tunguises. They have large, 
round, flat faces, which render the young women very 
agreeable; large rolling lips; large noses, with wide 
nostrils; little beard; and coarse black hair. They are 
generally below the medium in stature, but well propor- 
tioned, and more stout and fleshy than the Ostiaks. They 
are, on the other hand, more wild and roving [in their 





habits) than that people. 





—_ 





A SAMOIEDE. 


gave a picture of the interior scenery of 
Peru and of the stolid descendants of the 
Incas, who linger among the recesses of 
the Andes. He depicted the history of 
that ancient civilization as revealed to us 
in the vast works of internal improve- 
ment, of social economy and of devotion 
which still remain, the interminable 
aqueducts and military or royal roads, 
greater than the Roman ; the forts of Cy- 
clopean architecture, quite unparalleled 
in the relics of any other prominent peo- 
ple; the gigantic mortuary piles, un- 
equaled for magnitude in Egypt, and the 
elaborate social accommodations, as 
represented in the plan of their cities ; 
arrangements in which the spirit of do- 
mestic convenience is exalted into ge- 
nius, so perfect are they for privacy, ac- 
cessibility, system, and completeness. 
The plan of Cuzco, as shown and de- 
tailed by Mr. Squier, certainly exceeds 
anything that the white race has yet 
conceived in the. way of a coherent, 
homogeneous imperial city, and is of it- 
self enough, as the speaker pithily said, 
to drive Fourier mad with longing and 





THE ETHNOLOGICAL SOCIETY 





A MEETING of the American Ethnological So- 
ciety was held on Tuesday evening, May 9th, at 
the residence of Hon. E. G. Squier, late United 
States Commisgioner to Peru, President George 
Folsom in the chair. 

After the adoption of the minutes of last meet- 
ing, and the election of three new members (two 
of whom were honorary foreign members, and the 
third our studious fellow-townsman, Mr. J. G. 
Shea, well known for his contributions to French 
colonial history), the meeting proceeded to new 
business. A couple of stone implements, discov- 
ered in New Jersey, and used by the Indians for 
brnising corn, were exhibited. They are about 
eight inches long, and smoothed on the sides from 
use. A volume of Chinese text, rendered into 
English spelling for the use of students, was pro- 
duced, but’ it was stated that a foreigner would 
be unable to master the language without native 
assistance. The meeting, numbering nearly a 
hundred persons, then attended to the report of 
Mr. Squier upon his late researches regarding the 
Inca civilization of Peru. 

Mr. Squier stated verbally that having in 1862 
received from Government an appointment as 
commissioner for the settlement of unadjusted 
claims between Peru and the United States, he 
proceeded to the former country, accompanied by 
assistants, for the investigations which he pro- 
posed to make. The official business not occu- 
pying more than five months, Mr. Squier devoted 
the remainder of the two years to his antiquarian 
labors, which drew him into the remote interior 
of Peru, covering a great distance. A large part 
of his researches were devoted to the region 
around Lake Titicaca, lying between Bolivia and 
Peru, and to the ancient capital of the Incas, the 
famous metropolis, Cuzco. 

In laying before the Society some of the results 
of these labors, Mr. Squier, in a graphic manner, 





despair. 
Mr. Squier found traces of two interior tribes, 
besides the minor races of the coast, which were 
subdued by the Incas shortly previous to the arri- 
val of the Spaniards. On the eastern shore of 
Lake Titicaca were discovered remains of build- 
ings entirely different in their architecture, and 
in the character of the skulls, urns, and imple- 
ments which they concealed, from those of the 
Inca city of Cuzco and the islands of Titicaca. 
The inference was that the warlike and victorious 
Inca race, after rolling down upon “the several 
coast tribes from their high interior position, and 
possessing valley after valley of the isolated sea- 
side region, were awaiting a favorable opportunity 
to attack with their numerous legions this menac- 
ing rival nation, who cultivated on a neighboring 
site a civilization and power rivaling their own. 
The remarks of Mr. Squier derived a constant 
interest from the specimens and relics with which 
they were illustrated. The museum amassed 
during the travels of this indefatigable explorer 
is not surpassed in value and extent by any simi- 
lar collection in the world. Among the most 
profoundly interesting specimens were the skulls, 
of which his cabinet displayed a large number. 
Those of the Inca family, whether by nature or 
compression, exhibited a dignified breadth and 
sphericity ; while from the catacombs of other 
races were produced heads exceeding the lowest 
types in distance between the crown and chin, 
and evidently the victims of tight lacing [closely 
resembling the skulls of the flat-headed Indians 
of the Rocky Mountains]. These specimens are 
new to the savans of the United States, the famous 
collection of Dr. Morton possessing only skulls 
from the coast regions of Peru. Many of these 
specimens are pierced by circular apertures, the 
work of the lance, and in one or more very curious 
instances an attempt at trepanning is exhibited, 
the subjects of which had evidently survived a 
certain time, the process of growth around the in- 
cision being manifest. 
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The metallic and ceramic orbs of the ancient 
Peruvians are also extensively illustrated in the 
cabinets of Mr. Squier. A lintel, made of ex- 
eeedingly hard wood, and displaying the marks 
of a bronze or copper axe, something like a badly 
sharpened lead-pencil, attracted much attention, 
as an indication of the tool-work of the Incas. 
After a eareful examination of these relics, and 
of the large collection of photographs obtained 
by Mr. Squier, the meeting adjourned. 

{Mr. Squier more recently gave a lecture before 
the Geographical Society in Clinton Hall, in 
which he still further described his travels in 
Peru. We shall look with interest fora more 
complete statement from this intelligent explorer. } 


On Psychology. 





The soal, the mother of deep fears, of high hopes infinite, 


Of glorious dreanss, mysterious tears, of sleepless inner sight ; 
Lovely, but solemn it arose, 
Unfolding what no more might close.—Mrs. Hemans. 





IMMORTALITY OF MIND, 
A NECESSITY OF ITS EXISTENCE. 





THe senses convey simple impressions to the 
brain, from which the mind, by its exclusive 
powers of thought, elaborates judgment ; which 
as much proves the separate and independent 
existence of mind, as that the thought and analysis 
of reason are superior to the mere impressions 
upen the brain. Yet the mind, in its connection 
with brain, is as dependent upon it for its com- 
munications and manifestations as is a principal 
when operating through agents ; in each case is 
wholly dependent upon their correctness and 
faithfulness for proper comprehension ; hence a 
diseased brain conveys erroneous impressions to 
and bebests from the mind as does an incapable 
or dishonest agent to his principal, and so distorts 
truthful impressions and the expressed will in 
each case—which as much proves the separate 
existence of the thinking powers in the former 
as it does in the latter. 

Moving matter evidences material foree acting 
on that matter. though we may not see the cause; 
as a bomb-shell seen coursing through the air, or 
a planet moving in orbit, it is evident to our 
senses that there is a material force acting and 
producing those movements. Now the muscles 
as surely move ponderable matter; and as we 
know that without the will the muscles have no 
power, hence they are the simple machines or 
levers of the mind ; therefore the motive power 
is the mind, which is thus proved to be as much 
a material force, acting by electric attraction and 
repulsion (producing muscular contraction and 
expansion), as is the electric expansion in com- 
bustion to move the bomb-shell. or electric attrac- 
tion (gravitation) to move the planet. 

Mind or soul (the synonymous sentient prin- 
ciple) exists ; it is, therefore, in itself, something, 
and as everything, by consequence, is material, 
mind is material. Materiality can never become 
immateriality (which is nothing), therefore mind, 
once existing, can never be annihilated, hence 
mind is immortal. 

Ideas are eternal, therefore mind can not be 











less, as the idea isa partof the mind. Temporary 
forgetfulness, in our experiences of life, being the 
nearest approach to annihilation of a thought, and 
as that which is only temporary can not be per- 
manent, therefore thought can not be annihilated. 
Thought being a part of the mind, the memory, 
or recurrence of the thought, is but the full con- 
sciousness of ourselves—entire memory of the 
thoughts of life being the full character of that 
life through all its developing stages. 

If a thought can not be annihilated, how can 
the mind, which is superior to the thought and a 
necessary part of it? Thought is the active force 
of the mind, which co-éxist; therefore as long as 
the one exists, the other must. 

Mind has powers which permit of indefinite 
extension, and as this short life permits, at most, 
of only its partial development, it therefore fol- 
lows, as an axiom, that another life is attainable 
and necessary for its further and continued de- 
velopment. Such powers of mind being given, it 
would be a superfluous act of creation if the op- 
portunity was not also given for its exercise ; 
hence another and continued life is as certain as 
that such unlimited powers of mind are here 
created, and only partially developed. 

This life being, necessarily, a part of immor- 
tality, the other parts must succeed to this to 
make a whole; hence another and continued life 
are, both, a necessity of our existence. 

Perfection, in time, is the necessary intention 
of creation. Mind can not mature itself here, 
hence perpetuity is requisite to attain perfection, 
the final aim of creation. 

As mind does not die, therefore immortality 
begins with the dawn of life here; and as, in this 
beginning, it parts with its bodily connection, 
which furnished its recognition of worldly things, 
so. in successive parts of its immortality, it prob- 
ably succeeds to and again casts off bodily con- 
nections, for recognition of other worlds, there as 
here, through bodily senses, as it rises in the per- 
fecting scale of creation, with, probably, improved 
organization and duration in each new sphere. 


Cuaries E. TownsEnp. 
Locust Vatuey, Queens Co., N. Y. 
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CAZOTTE’S PREDICTION. 





As the question of prevision or foreseeing has 
been frequently raised of late, in our columns, it 
will be interesting to recur to the remarkable 
case of Cazotte, as narrated by La Harpe. The 
truth of the account is as undoubted as that of 
any fact of history. Those who are curious to see 
a philosophical explanation of the phenomena 
are referred to our “ New Library of Mesmerism 
and Psychology,” noticed otherwhere, from which 
we take the following translation of La Harpe’s 
remarkable narrative : 

“Tt appears but as yesterday, and yet, never- 
theless, it was at the beginning of the year 1788. 
We were dining with one of our brethren at the 
Academy—a man of considerable wealth and 
genius. The company was numerous and diver- 
sified—courtiers, lawyers, academicians, etc., and, 
according to custom, there had been a magnifi- 
cent dinner. At dessert, the wines of Malvoisin 
and Constantia added to the gayety of the guests 
that sort of liberty which is sometimes forgetful 





of bon ton: we had-arrived in the world just at 
that time when anything was permitted that 
would raise a laugh. 

. * * * * . . . 

“ One only of the guests had not taken part in 
the joyousness of the conversation, and had even 
gently and cheerfully checked our splendid en- 
thusiasm. This was Cazotte, an amiable and 
original man, but unhappily infatuated with the 
reveries of the illuminatt. He spoke, and with 
the most serious tone. ‘Gentlemen,’ said he, 
‘be satisfied ; you will all see this great and sub- 
lime revolution, which you so much desire. You 
know that I ama little inclined to prophecy ; I 
repeat, you will see it.’ He was answered by the 
common rejoinder: ‘ One need not be a conjuror 
to see that.’ ‘Be itso; but perhaps one must be 
a little more than conjuror for what remains for 
me to tell you. Do you know what will be the 
consequence of this revolution——what will be the 
consequence to all of you, and what will be the 
immediate result—the well-established effect— 
the thoroughly-recognized consequence to all of 
you who are here present?’ ‘Ah!’ said Condor- 
cet, with his insolent and half-suppressed smile, 
‘let us hear; a philosopber is not sorry to en- 
counter a prophet.’ ‘You, Monsieur de Condor- 
cet—you will yield up your last breath on the 
floor of a dungeon ; you will die from poison, 
which you will have taken in order to escape 
from execution—from poison which the ha 
of that time will oblige you to carry about your 
person.’ 

« At first, astonishment was most marked ; but 
it was soon recollected that the good Cazotte is 
liable to dreaming, though apparently wide 
awake, and a hearty langh is the consequence, 
‘Monsieur Cazotte, the relation which you give 
us is not so agreeable as your Diable Amoureux’ 
(a novel of Cazotte’s). 


‘*¢But what diable has put into your head this 
prison, and this poison, and these executioners? 
What can all these have in common with phi- 
losophy and the reign of reason?’ ‘This is ex- 
actly what I say to you; it is in the name of phi- 
losophy, of humanity, of liberty; it is under the 
reign of reason that it will bappen to you thus to 
end your career ; and it will indeed be the reign 
of reason, for then she will have her temples, and 
indeed, at that time, there will be no other tem- 
ples in France than the temples of reason.’ ‘ By 
my truth,’ said Chamfort, with a sarcastic smile, 
‘you will not be one of the priests of those tem- 
ples.’ ‘Ido not hope it ; but you, Monsieur de 
Chamfort, who will be one, and most worthy to 
be so, you will open your veins with twenty-two 
cuts of a razor, and yet you will not die till some 
months afterward.’ They looked at each other, 
and laughed again. ‘You, Monsieur Vicq d’Azir, 
you will not open your own veins. but you will 
cause yourself to be bled six times in one day, 
during a paroxysm of the gout, in order to make 
more sure of your end, and you will die in the 
night. You, Monsieur de Nicolai, you will die 
upon the scaffold; you, Monsieur Bailly, on the 
scaffold ; you, Monsi de Malesberbes, on the 
scaffold.’ ‘Ah! God be thanked, exclaimed 
Roucher, ‘ it seems that Monsieur has no eye but 
for the Academy ; of it he has just made a terrible 
execution, and I, thank Heaven * * * * *? 
*You! you also will die upon the scaffold.’ ‘Oh, 
what an admirable guesser,’ was uttered on all 
sides; ‘he has sworn to exterminate us all.’ 
‘No. it is not I who have sworn it.’ ‘ But shall 
we, then, be conquered by the Turks or the Tar- 
tars? Yetagain * * *’ ‘Not atall; I have 
already told you, you will then be governed r 
by philosophy—only by reason. They who will 
thus treat you will be all philosophers—will al- 
ways have upon their lips the self-same phrases 
which you have been putting forth for the last 
hour—will repeat all your maxims—and will 
quote, as you have done, the verses of Diderot, 
and from La Pueelle.’ They then whispered 
among themselves: ‘You see that he is gone 
mad ;’ for he preserved all this time the most 
serious and solemn manner. ‘Do you not see 
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that he is joking, and you know that, in the char- 
acter of his jokes, there is always much of the 
marvelous.’ ‘ Yes,’ replied Chamfort, ‘ but his 
marvelousness is not cheerful; it savors too mach 
of the gibbet; and when will all this happen ?’ 
‘Six years will not pass over before all that I 
have said to you shal! be accomplished.’ 

“*Here are some astoni<hing miracles (and, 
this time, it was I myself who spoke), but you 
have not included me in your list.’ ‘But you 
will be there as an equally extraordinary mira- 
cle ; you will then be a Christian.’ 

“ Vehement exclamations on all sides. ‘ Ah,’ 
replied Chamfort, ‘I am comforted ; if we shall 
perish only when La Harpe shall be a Christian, 
we are immortal.’ 

“+ As for that,’ then observed Madame la Duch- 
esse de Grammont, ‘ we women, we are happy to 
be counted for nothing in these revolutions : when 
I say for nothing, it is not that we do not always 
mix ourselves up with them a little ; but itis a 
received maxim that they take no notice of us, 
and of our sex.’ * Your sex, ladies, will not pro- 
tect you this time ; and you had far better meddle 
with nothing, for you will be treated entirely 
as men, without any difference whatever.’ ‘ But 
* what, then, are you really telling us of, Monsieur 
Cazotte? You are preaching to us the end of the 
world.’ ‘I know nothing on this subject; but 
what I do koow is. that you, Madame la Duch- 
esse, will be conducted to the scaffold, you and 
many other ladies with you, in the cart of the ex- 
ecutioner, and with your hands tied behind your 
back.’ ‘ Ah, I hope that, in that case, I shall at 
least have a carriage hung in black.’ ‘ No, 
madame ; higher ladies than yourself will go, 
like you, in the common car, with their hands tied 
behind them.’ ‘ Higher ladies! what! the prin- 
cesses of the blood?’ ‘Still more exalted per- 
sonages.’ Here a sensible emotion pervaded the 
whole company, and the countenance of. the host 
was dark and lowering ; they began to feel that 
the joke was become too serious. 

“Madame de Grammont, in order to dissipate 
the cloud, took no notice of the reply, and con- 
tented herself with saying in a careless tone: 
‘ You see that he will not leave me even a confessor ’ 
‘No, madame, you will not have one—neither 
you, nor any one besides. The last victim to 
whom this favor will be affurded willbe * * * * 
He stopped for a moment. ‘ Well! who then will 
be the happy mortal to whom this prerogative 
will be given?’ ‘’Tis the only one which he will 
have then retained—and that will be the king of 
France.’ 

“The master of the house rose hastily, and 
every one with him. He walked up to M. Ca- 
zotte, and addressed bim with a tone of deep 
emotion : ‘ My dear Monsieur Cazotte, this mourn- 
ful joke has lasted long enough. You carry it 
too far—even so far as to derogate from the so- 
ciety in which you are, and from your own char- 
acter.’ Cazotte answered not a word. and was 
preparing to leave, when Madame de Grammont, 
who always sought to dissipate serious thought, 
and to restore the lost gayety of the party, 
approached him, saying: Monsieur the prophet, 
why has foretold us of our good fortune, you have 
told us nothing of your own.’ He remained silent 
for some time, with downcast eyes. ‘ Madame, 
have you ever read the siege of Jerusalem in Jo- 
sephus?’? + Yes! who has not read that? But 
answer as if I had never read it.’ ‘ Well then, 
madame, during the siege, a man, for seven days 
in succession, went round the ramparts of the 
city. in sight of the besiegers and besieged, cry- 
ing unceasingly, with an ominous and thundering 
voice: Wo to Jerusalem !—and the seventh time 
he cried: Wo to Jerusalem—wo to myself! And 
at that moment an enormons stone projected from 
one of the machines of the besieging army, and 
struck him and destroyed him.’” 


The careful reader of the history of the French 
Revolution need not be told that these pre- 
dictions, explicit as they are, were fulfilled even 
to the minutest point. 





ART AND ARTISTS, 
OUR NATIONAL ACADEMY OF DESIGN. 


Tse new building erected by the National 
Academy of Design was inaugurated with appro- 
priate services on the evening of the 27th April, 
1865. The building, which is the tribute of the 
New York public to American artists, having been 
erected with funds voluntarily contributed for the 
purpose, is situated on the corner of Twenty-third 
Street and Fourth Avenue, and is designed to 
furnish rooms for the officers of the Academy and 
a proper gallery for its annual exhibitions, which 
are constantly growing more worthy of attention, 
and have long deserved better accommodations 
than could be found in the city. In style of 
architecture and construction, and in its orna- 
mentation and finish, it far surpasses anything in 
the whole country. Our space will not allow us 
to give an extended description of it, and we 
must content ourselves by calling to it the atten- 
tion of our readers, that they may, as opportunity 
presents, visit it, and gratify at once their curiosity 
and their love for the beautiful. 

The ceremonies were opened by prayer. Mr. 
Huntington, president, made the opening address, 
in which he briefly sketched the history and pro- 
gress of the institution since its commencement in 
1826, and on closing introduced 

Mr. William Cullen Bryant, who congratulated 
the society on its progress, in that it had been 
able to obtain, and had become deserving of, so 
fine and spacious an edifice, not one stone of 
which was laid, and not one beam or rafter framed 
in its place for any purpose than the glory of Art. 
He compared the state of Art in this country at 
the present time with what it was forty years ago, 
when the exhibitions were made up mostly of 
pictures which appeared annually, until they 
ceased to attract attention. But, he said, we must 
not think lightly of the merit of the founders of 
the Academy. That was not a low state of Art 
that produced such men. Of the twenty-five 
artists among its founders, but three are now liv- 
ing—Moree, its first president. Durand, his succes- 
sor, and Cummings, who has been its treasurer 
from the beginning. He spoke of the many who 
have passed away, but who have left their works 
as enduring monuments behind them. 

The position in society occupied by artists then 
and now was referred to as another illustration 
of the progress of Art among us. Then, very 
many of the fashionable people of the city, if not 
a majority of them, looked upon an artist as un- 
worthy of their acquaintance. Now, there are no 
more fashionable places than the artists’ recep- 
tions. and eminent artists bave become standing 
lions, and all have more invitations to mingle in 
society than is good for them te accept. 

Mr. Bryant closed his very interesting address by 
attributing this rapid progress in Art, and the ac- 
quisition of a taste therefor, to the peculiar tem- 
perament of our people, and closed by saying, 
“ The temperament of our people and the influence 
of our climate are, I think, highly favorable to 
the cultivation of the fine arts. Some quality in 
the air of our part of the world, which I do not 
pretend otherwise to define, promotes, unless I 
am greatly mistaken, the activity of those facul- 





ties which conspire to make the great painter and 
sculptor. The phrenological philosopher Combe 
used to call ours a stimulating climate, and he 
was right in so far as it tends to generate that 
poetic exhilaration to which the creations of Art 
owe their birth, An English painter who had 
lived many years in this country, and who had 
just returned to it after a long visit to his native 
land, said tome: ‘I had hardly been in Boston 
twenty-four hours, after landing on the American 
shore, when I wanted to go out into the streets 
and shout, so greatly were my spirits raised by 
merely breathing your air.’ Another English 
artist, a sculptor, said to me on a fine October 
morning, when the atmosphere was full of life 
and spirit, the soft white clouds drifting before a 
pleasant wind through a deep blue sky: “I can 
not express how much I am exhilarated by your 
climate. I think it one of the best in the world 
for a young man, and one of the worst for an old 
man.’ . 

“T quote only foreign authorities, for I know 
how easy it is, in such matters, to deceive our- 
selves. But I have no doubt, for my part, that 
in the temperament formed by our diversified 
climate, the perceptive faculties are peculiarly 
awake and active, drinking in the sights and 
sounds of Nature with a deeper delight than in 
climates of a more uniform character, and that 
the power of invention is quickened by the same 
causes to the same activity and energy. These 
varying aspects of our skies, imposing alike in 
their splendor and their gloom, these grand al- 
ternations of our seasons, these majestic vicissi- 
tudes, passing from polar cold to tropical heat 
and from tropical heat to polar cold, with the 
phenomena of each fierce extreme, were not given - 
us in vain. The genius nurtured under their in- 
fluences has, in the department of Art, commanded 
the admiration of the hemisphere from which our 
race was transplanted to this. The works of our 
great painters have been seen with delighted sur- 
prise in the Old World; the masterpieces of 
American sculpture have divided the praise of 
mankind with the productions of the most emi- 
nent statuaries of modern times. Let us hope 
that the opening of this edifice, consecrated to 
Art, will mark our entrance upon a new stage of 
progress, even higher and nobler than we have 
yet attained.” 

eh 


Now 1s THe Trve.—It is true enough that man 

lives in anticipation ; that he 
“—never és, but always to de, blest.” 

It is pleasant enough to read a “ Dream Life,” 
especially if Ik Marvel writes it; but if there is 
one thing more foolish than another, it is to dive 
it. Get yourself as fast as possible out of dream- 
ing and out of repining, and do as Longfellow 
tells you: 

Act, act in the living Present, 
Heart within and God o’erhead. 

Put your heart into your hand and plunge forth 
into your work, and make every to-day “ com- 
plete in itself.” It is the only time you are sure of. 

“To-morrow, and to-morrow, and to-morrow 
Creeps in this petty pace from day to day 
To the last syllable of recorded time; 

And all our yesterdays have lighted fools 
The way to dusty death.”—Shakspeare, 
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Religious Department. 


“ The Phrenologist has the right to examine whether Christianity is 
adapted to the nature ef man, and he ts delighted in seeing it in per- 
fect ha:mony with human nature.’’—4Spurzhein, 








PRACTICAL PREACHING. 


THE MARKET VALUE OF A SOUL; AN EX- 
TRACT FROM A SERMON BY A ROMAN CATH- 
OLIC PRIEST OF NEW YOKK. 


[We offer no apology for introducing to our 
readers—most of whom are supposed to be Prot- 
estants—the following practical discourse, which 
would be well suited to any pulpit. It has some- 
thing of the Beecher, the Spurgeon, or the Hugh 
Stowell Brown ring to it, and will touch, if it does 
not quicken the religious sense of the reader.—Eb. } 

“ The real value of the soul. therefore, is much 
greater than its market value. ‘ Market value!’ 
I hear some one say; ‘ why, father, what do you 
mean? I mean by market value the price that 
souls commonly sell for. ‘Sell for! why, human 
souls are not in the market to be bought and 
sold.’ Indeed, my brethren, I fear they are. The 
devil is bidding for souls all the while, and the 
market value of each soul may be said to be that 
which its owner is willing to let it go for. Every 
time that a man, under the influence of some 
temptation, deliberately commits a grievous sin, 
does he not know that the consequence is the 
forfeiture of the soul’s eternal liberty and happi- 
ness? What is that but trading with the devil, 
who takes nothing but souls in payment ? 

“ The devil is a peddler, and goes about to sell 
his ill-gotten wares for souls. Ah! how many a 
clerk has sold himself to the devil for a few 
pieces of stolen silver from the drawer! How 
many 4 driver or cur conductor for the privilege 
to embeazle a few half-dimes in the day! How 
many a miserable girl, for a stolen dress, a pair of 
shoes or stockings, a bracelet, a ring, a breast-pin ! 

“ The devil is a smuggler. How many a mer- 
chant has traded away his soul for a fraudulent 
return to the custom-house or the tax-commission- 
er—sealing the horrible contract with an oath! 

“ The devil is a pawnbroker. That girl pawns 
away to him her religion and her soul, for the 
sake of a marriage; ay! and pledges away be- 
forehand the souls of the children that may be 
born to her. 

“ The devil is an attorney. When people buy 
and sell real estate, there is always a third party, 
the lawyer. The same rule holds in every sinful 
transaction. See that ragged, wretched man lean- 
ing on the counter at the grocery! It is only a 
dime he gives for his drink? No! but he lays 
down on the counter bis wife’s heart and his 
children’s bread. And that other man that sells 
it to him behind the bar! Is it only so much 
fiery drink he sells, to help his neighbor on to 
ruin? No! but, as he empties that decanter, he 
pours away his own hopes of heaven, his part in 
God, the water that baptized him, the share he 
has has in the blood of Christ that died for him. 
There is a third party bere, a hideous thing, 
curled up like a black ape on the counter. He 
acts as attorney between the parties. He claims 
his fees, and for payment takes a mortgage on 
the souls of both. 

“Oh! if I had the power, I would compel that 
wicked fiend to come up here in his own shape, 
and make him point out the unfortunate crea- 
tures that he has bought, and confess what he 
paid for each. I can imagine his confession to be 
something like this: ‘I hought that miserly- 
looking man for a few promissory notes and 
some tenement houses. That other one near him 
cost me a corporation contract. Some of my 
bargains were cheaper. I bought two or three of 
them, soul and all, for the right to vote upon a 








false oath. That young girl with paint on her 
face, for a night’s dance and a beau. That other 
one for a new cape; and that old woman sold out 
for some blankets and a few bars of stolen soap. 
That little politician gave me his soul for an 
office ;—and do you see that man that looks as if 
the wages of all the laborers of the parish had 
gone into his one body—he and I trade in souls ; 
I bought his for a corner grocery, and he brings 
me in a whole army of drunkards.’ And then 
when the wicked spirit had ended his confession, 
I would ask for an angel’s trumpet, that I might 
shout over the heads of the whole congregation 
with a voice like that which will one day startle 
the dead in their coffins, those words of Jesus 
Christ : ‘ What profit shall a man have if he gain 
the whole world and lose his own soul? or what 
exchange shall a man make for his soul ?” 
—2 a 
WORE-DAY RELIGION. 

Gan. Hammon, in her direct and forcible, but 
not always elegant, style, sometimes advances 
sentiments which we can not approve; but the 
following practical view of religion commends 
itself to every one who desires to live a truly 
Christian life. 

“ We want a religion that softens the steps, and 
tunes the voice to melody, and fills the eye with 
sunshine, and checks the impatient exclamation 
and harsh rebuke ; a religion that is polite, def- 
erential to superiors, courteous to inferiors, and 
considerate to friends ; a religion that goes into 
a family, and keeps the husband from being spite- 
ful when the dinner is late—keeps the wife from 
fretting when the husband tracks the newly- 
washed floor with his muddy boots, and makes the 
husband mindful of the scraper and the door-mat 
—keeps the mother patient when the baby is 
cross ; amuses the children as well as instructs 
them ; promptly looks after the apprentice in the 
shop. and the clerk behind the counter, and the 
student in the office, with a fatherly care and 
motherly love, setting the solitary in families, 
and introducing them to pleasant and wholesome 
society, that their lonely feet may not be led into 
temptation. We want a religion that shall inter- 
pose continually between the ruts and gullies 
and rocks of the highway of life, and the sensi- 
tive souls that are traveling over them. 

“We want a religion that bears heavily, not 
only on the exceeding rascality of lying and 
stealing—a religion that banishes short measures 
from the counter, small baskets from the stalls, 
pebbles from the cotton bags, clay from the su- 
gar, chiccory from the coffee, otter from butter, 
beet-juice from vinegar, alum from bread, strych- 
nine from wine, water from milk-cans, and but- 
tons from the contribution-box. The religion 
that is to save the world will not make one half 
a pair of shoes of good leather and the other of 
poor leather, so that the first shall redound to 
the maker’s credit, and the second to his cash ; 
nor if the shoes be promised on Thursday morn- 
ing, will it let Thursday morning spin out till 
Saturday night. It does not send the little boy, 
who has come for the daily quart of milk, to the 
barnyard to see the calf, and seize the opportu- 
nity to skim off the cream ; nor does it surround 
stale butter with fresh, and sell the whole for 
good ; nor sell off the slack-baked bread upon 
the stable-boy ; nor ‘ deacon’ the apples. 

“ The religion that is to sanctify the world pays 
its debts. It does not borrow money with little 
or no purpose of repayment, by concealing or 
glossing over the fact. It looks upon a man who 
has failed in trade and continues to live in lux- 
ury asa thief. It looks upon him who promises 
to pay fifty dollars on demand, with interest, and 
who neglects to pay fifty dollars on demand, with 
or without interest, as a liar.” 








AN APPEAL. 


“A minister of Christ” sends to the Church 
Journal a most pathetic appeal to the citizens and 
government of the United States in behalf of “a 
ruined and mourning people.” There is a tone 
of unrepenting pride about some passages of it 
that we are sorry to see ; but the appeal has force, 
and should be heeded. We make an extract: 


“ You have successfully displayed and exerted 
your material mastery; it is yet to be seen 
whether you are as generous in victory as you 
are irresistible in arms. We accept our destiny. 
Whether right or wrong, we are powerless to re- 
sist. Our agriculture is utterly broken up, our 
estates are ruined ; many hundreds of our oldest 
and proudest mansions are in ashes ; our people 
are homeless in the land of their birth ; hundreds 
of our rural .churches have been burned ; 
same has been the fate of a great number of 
school-houses and court-houses. There is no de- 
scription that can fully convey to you an idea of 
the destruction to our mills, foundries, railroads, 
and canals. Our forests have been leveled and 
consumed ; our fields are without laborers ; our 
towns and cities are without trade; our people 
are without employment or the means of support ; 
our children are growing up without education ; 
our wives and maidens are sick with watchings 
by the bed-side of the dying and with mourning 
by the graves of the dead ; and thousands of our 

oung men are either in exile or prison. I ask, 
in the name of a wasted, bl , crushed hu- 
manity, is not this enough? If we have offended, 
have we not, in the destruction of every element 
of social and political prosperity, most bitterly 
expiated the guilt? ¥ ™ ? ’ 5 

**Need more blood be shed, more groans be 
wrung from the hearts of a ruined and mourning 
people? Need the gulf of hatred between the 
two sections be widened and deepened and in- 
carnadined by a further war upon a disarmed and 
bankrupt people? There need be no anticipation 
of a future secession or revolution by the South. 
The catastrophe has been developed, and we must 
submit to that which we exhausted ourselves to 
avert. Your arms have wrought our submission 
in ruin ; your magnanimity may win our loyalty 
in a regenerated prosperity.” 


oe 
PAITEH. 


I envy no quality of mind or intellect in others ; 
not genius, power, wit, or fancy ; but if I could 
choose what would be most de —— and I be- 
lieve most useful to me, I should prefer a firm 
religious belief to every other blessing ; for it 
makes life a discipline of goodness, creates new 
hopes when all earthly hopes vanish, and throws 
over the decay, the destruction of existence, the 
most gorgeous of all lights; awakens life even in 
death, and from corruption and decay calls up 
beauty and divinity ; makes an instrument of tor- 
ture and shame the ladder of ascent to Paradise ; 
and, far above all combination of earthly hopes, 
calls up the most delightful visions, palms and 
amaranths, the gardens of the blessed, the securi- 
ty of everlasting joys, where the sensualist and 
the skeptic view only gloom, decay, annihilation. 
—Sir Humphrey Davy. 

[Why? Simply because faith brio 
peace. Faith is an emanation from Deity, and is 
manifested through the moral sentiments—the 
religions and spiritual faculties. These faculties, 
when aoeheneh, put us in relation to the “above,” 
the future, and to God. Faith, like love, “ cast- 
eth ont fear.” It is faith which says, “Our 
Father, who art in heaven”—and “Thy will be 
done.” Faith resides in or acts through the 
organs highest in location and highest in func- 
tion of any in the human brain. Oh, that the 
world would open its eyes to the beauties, the 

of mind. and the inestimable consolations 
of faith and trast!) 
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@ur Social Relations. 


Oh, happy they—the happiest of their kind— 
Whom geutle stars unite, and fn one fate 
Their hearts, their fortunes, and their beings blend,— Thomson. 








MAIDENS’ EYBS. 


Annre’s eyes are like the night, 

Nell’s are like the morning gray, 
Fanny’s like the gloaming light, 

Hal’s are sunny as the day: 
Bright—dark—blue—gray, 

I could kiss them night and day ; 
Gray—blue—dark—bright— 

Morning, evening, noon, and night. 
Annie’s brow’s arched like the sky, 

Nell’s is white without a spot, 
Hal’s is as a palace high, 

Fanny’s lowly like a cot; 
High—arched—low—white, 

I could kiss them day and night; 
White —low—arched—high, 

Kiss them night and day could I. 
Annie’s lips are warm and bright, 

Fanny’s free and full of play, 
Hal’s are sweetest out of sight, 

Nell’s are always in the way; 
Bright—warm—sweet—play, 

I could kiss them night und day ; 
Play —sweet—warm—bright, 

All the day and all the night! 

—From “ Festus.” 
2 a oe 
LOVE AND LOVERS. 


Tue newest subject which we could possibly 
have selected, and yet the oldest—a topic gray 
with the half-forgotten associations of dim old 
Bible times, when “the sons of God saw the 
daughters of men that they were fair, and they 
took them wives of all which they chose,” and 
yet perpetually new with every heart that is born 
into the world! 

Don’t close the Journat with a condemnatory 
“Pshaw!’’ and lay aside your spectacles, grave 
sixty-year old reader, as if love and lovers had 
no longer any interest for you. There was once 
a time, and not so very long ago either, when 
those spectacled eyes softened and grew bright in 
the loving reflection of other orbs——there was a 
time when you also were young. Are there no faded 
flowers left of the spring-time of youryouth? Have 
@ little tender charity for those whose feet are 
touching on the pathway you traveled over once, 
and don’t put on a tartar-emetic expression of 
face when the young folks talk over their little 
love affairs in your sublime presence. We have 
all been young, and some of us, thank Provi- 
dence, never will grow old! 

There is, we regret to observe, a tendency on 
the part of grave papas and mammas to shut 
their eyes to the possibility of their children 
doing as they have done in life! “Love! pooh! 
nonsense!’ says Mi. Solemn; “you'd a great 
deal better attend to your business, young man!” 
“My dear, girls shouldn’t talk about such 
things,” says Mrs. Prim. 

Well, why shouldn't they talk about them as 
well as think about them? say we; and one 
might safely defy all the standing armies in ei- 
ther continent to keep “such things” out of 
young heads and hearts. Parents! do not fora 





moment fall into the grave error of estranging 
your children’s confidence in such matters as this. 
Do not surround love, courtship, and marriage 
with a halo of forbidden mystery. Talk freely 
about them—bring them down into the calm, 
clear atmosphere of every-day life—treat the 
subjects just as you would treat any inevitable, 
not-to-be-ignored fact, and the young people will 
be twice as likely to look at them with unbiased, 
discerning eyes. If you want your children to 
make fools of themselves, forbid them to discuss 
these probabilities of life in your presence—close 
the gates of your sympathy on their aspirations. 
If not, let matters go frankly and openly on, just 
as God intended they should! 

When we hear the world ostentatiously pitying 
parents whose children have disappointed them 
in life, in some such terms as this, “ Poor dear 
Mrs. Brown! her son (or daughter, as the case 
may be) has broken her heart by that runaway 
match—how much she is to be commiserated !” 
we are very apt to think the world has made a 
mistake. There are two sides to every question, 
and children with warm-hearted, liberal, in- 
dulgent parents find no difficulty in making 
matches without the “runaway” part of the 
business. 

Therefore, boys and girls in our great “ phren- 
ological” family, don’t imagine yourselves called 
upon to make a mystery of the sweet, shy feeling 
that the world calls your “ first love.” Confide 
in the father and mother who have had “first 
loves” of their own—aye, and last ones, too; 
look at your paragon through other people's eyes, 
and hear of it through other people’s tongues. 
Depend upon it, the genuine article won’t lose 
merit through any such crucible of comparison, 
and if it isn’t genuine, the sooner you find out 
that fact, the better ! 

Take time about your decision. Do you re- 
member how scornfully you looked back, on your 
fourteenth birthday, at the broken toys and for- 
gotten fancies of nine yearsold? Up to a certain 
period, tastes will alter—preferences will change, 
and you may chance to find yourself at twenty 
fastened for life to the pretty toy suited only to 
the bread-and-buttery aspirations of sixteen ! 

Does it then follow that there is no such thing 
as stability or constancy in this world? Not at 
all. Toward a well-chosen, worthy object, con- 
stancy only deepens as time goes on. The only 
question is, are you sure you have chosen well? 
Stop, and think over the thing. 

Moreover, take a good look round before you 
make up your mind that one particular person- 
age is the only one that can by any possibility 
make you happy for life. There are all sorts of 
people in the world, and all sorts of tastes—and 
somewhere, in the great wilderness of humanity, 
is just the right one. Our grandmothers have an 
adage to the effect that “the right one will Be 
sure to come along, if you sit in the chimney cor- 
ner and wait.’ We don’t quite believe in that— 
there are too many mismated people and unequal 
marriages to confirm any such theory. Some of 
us have waited too long in the chimney corner ; 
some have mistaken the wrong one for the right 
one; the round people are fitted into the square 
holes, wherever you turn ; and the only wonder 








is that out of such conglomerate and incongruous 
material we have contrived to get up such a re- 
spectable world! Do not mistake passing fan- 
cies for serious attachments. Young men! do not 
interpret a girl’s innocent frankness into tacit 
confessions of devotion. Girls! do not suppose 
that every male creature who picks up your fan 
or handkerchief wants to marry you. You can 
both be open and straightforward enough about 
the ordinary, matter-of-fact events of your exist- 
ence—why not about this? There is a general cru- 
sade in society against what are commonly demon- 
inated “ flirtations.” Now we are by no means 
convinced of the wisdom of this condemnation. 
Flirtations, as long as they remain flirtations, and 
are not carried into deeper and more serious cur- 
rents, ure perhaps the most sensible method of 
acquainting young people with the peculiarities 
of one another’s natures. 

If you were sober, old married folks, this ex- 
change of playful badinage and graver senti- 
ment, courteous attention, and good-humored 
kindness would attract no comment nor criti- 
cism whatever. Why, we would ask, should the 
mere interposition of a wedding-ring create such 
a vital difference? Let the young, unmarried 
ladies ani gentlemen of the present age discard 
the affectations and pruderies that imply doubt 
and distrust ; let them treat one another with the 
frank confidence that should belong to all Chris- 
tian communities, and a great many Gordian 
knots will melt away into nothingness! 

It must be remembered, however, that we don’t 
all fall in love after the same pattern. To some, 
a certain degree of novelty seems indispensable ; 
thus it happens that people seldom marry those 
with whom they have been familiar all their 
lives. The picture that has hung befcre your 
eyes for a twelvemonth loses its fresh charm and 
newness, and pales before the canvas that is 
brought in fresh from the easel, although intrin- 
sically it may be much the finest work of art. 
Your frank, bustling, impulsive mortal surrenders 
all at once ; he sees a pretty girl, decides thatshe 
will meet every requisition of his nature, and re- 
solves to place himself in competition for the 
prize, all within an incredibly short space of 
time. And what is stranger still, he is quite as 
apt to be happy in his married life as the delib- 
erate, hesitating wooer who allows his hair to 
grow gray considering whether or not it is best 
to run the risk of matrimony! Others, again, fall 
in love so quietly that they are almost unaware 
of the moment of captivity, and wake up some 
morning quite surprised to find that they are be- 
yond all help! In short, there are as many ways 
of falling in love as there are people to fall, and 
every one fancies that his or her peculiar method 
of doing the thing is the only orthodox style! 

A certain fitness of accessories also should be 
taken into due consideration. Man and woman 
should meet, as nearly as possible, on the same 
plane of social position and mental status. Kings 
and milkmaids form blissful alliances only in the 
musical measures of old-time ballads, and it is in 
the same records alone that beggars marry prin- 
cesses, and fair faces atone for the absence of 
brain, position, and common sense! Very few 
people are happy who marry either much above 
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or much below their station in life. If one of the 
life partners must be superior, it had better be 
the husband. A woman easily learns to look 
up, and it is natural for the man to assume a 
protecting superiority, even when there is no real 
ground for it; but woe betide the couple where 
the woman looks down on him whom she has 
solemuly promised to love. honor, and obey! 

Nor showld there be any insuperable differ- 
ence in the mental capacity, for, even supposing 
them to be well mated at first, a man must and 
will grow in mind and brain as he progresses on- 
ward with a progressive world, and his wife 
must either grow with him, a companion in every 
sen<e of the word, or be left behind, a mere doll 
to be hung with silks and jewels, or a drudge to 
cook his dinners and take care of his children. 
Remember this, girls, when you are inclined to 
lag behind in the widening path of ever-new dis- 
coveries and developments, and don’t follow the 
example of Lot’s wife! 

We know of no subject on which there is more 
to be said than this self-same one of love and 
lovers —no subject that more requires “ ventila- 
tion,” and would be more improved by calling 
things by their proper names. Why should peo- 
ple handle the topic with gloves on? Does any- 
body begin the world with the deliberate deter- 
mination of being an old maid or an old bache- 
lor? Don’t the single ones all expect sooner or 
later to be married? and don’t the married ones 
live their own courtships over again in aiding 
and abetting the single to follow their example? 
The sunshine of our youth comes only once, and 
we do not believe in overclouding it by deep 
warnings and dismal forebodings. We all 
know who has said, “It is not good that man 
’ We all have seen the gentle 
instincts which draw the stronger and weaker to- 
gether—the vine reaching out its green fringes 
to cling to the stately cedar. And who is to tell 
us, after this, that the subject is to be put under 
strict embargo ? 

Not proper to talk about lovers and falling in 
What would become of all the songs and 
stories that have come down to us through the 
chronicles of a century, if it was not for this all- 
engrossing topic? We don’t wonder that novels 
are crowding out more substantial reading on 
center-tables, in cars or steamboats, in boudoirs 
and counting-room. Just let other books speak 
as frankly on the same subject—let them come 
down from their stilted superiority, and build up 
their chapters once again on a foundation that is 
live instead of fossilized, and see if there would 
not be another state of things! 

We have not as yet expressed half that is up- 
springing in our mind on the subject, but for 
what we have said, we ask the consideration of 
every reader of the JournaL. Are we not right? 
Is it not time we laid aside the old-fashioned 
affectation that accords so ill with the present 
time ? 

In « future number we shall probably discuss 
the question farther, and in the mean time we 
mnet confess that our mind is considerably re- 
lieved by this candid statement of our views 
respecting “ love and lovers.” 

Mrs. Grorce Wasuinecton WYLLYs. 


should be alone.’ 


love! 





“ HYMENBAL POETRY. 


MINISTER. 
Tas woman wilt thou have, 
And cherish her for life ? 
Wilt thou love and comfort her ? 
And seek no other wife? 


HE. 
This woman I will take, 
That stands beside me now; 
I'll find her board and clothes, 
And have no other frow. 
MINISTER. 
And for your husband will 
You take this nice young man; 
Obey his slightest wish, 
And love him all you can? 
SHE. 
I'll love him all I can, 
Obey him all I choose, 
If when I ask for funda, 
He never does refuse. 
MINISTER. 
Then you are man and wife, 
And bappy may you be; 
As many be your years, 
As dollars be my fee. 
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SECOND MARRIAGES. 
ARE THEY ADMISSIBLE? 





Seconp marriages have occasionally had an ad- 
vocate, but writers have more frequently repu- 
diated them. In practice, they seem to be ap- 
proved, though some of them, like many first 
marriages, prove unpropitious. The question is 
often propounded to us, Are they on scientific 
grounds admissible? are they on social grounds 
advisable? are they normal? 


THEORY VS. PRACTICE. 

The most eminent writers against second mar- 
riages have indorsed second marriages practi- 
cally, and thus repudiated their own teachings ; 
and it may be fair to claim that those who, re- 
jqjcing in a first marriage or anticipating one, 
write able articles or cutting philippics against 
second marriages, utterly neutralize their own 
writings, not to say repudiate and disapprove 
them, when they enter a second time into the 
marriage relation, especially if that second mar- 
riage prove a happy one. 

WHAT 1S THE OBJECT OF MARRIAGE? 

A few questions may properly be asked and 
answered as an aid to the elucidation of this 
question. What is the normal object of mar- 
In case of the interruption of a marriage 
by the premature death of either party, what 
would be the legitimate object of a second mar- 
riage? 

To answer these questions briefly and satisfac- 
torily may not be easy. To most of the duties 
enjoined by the Creator in the organization of 
mankind there is attached the experience of plea- 
sure. It is necessary that the body should be 
fed; the appetite is given as a prompter to take 
the necessary sustenance ; and with appetite is 
given gustatory pleasure, so that the taking of 
food is a source of enjoyment as well as a neces- 
sity to the preservation of the individual. The 
same might be said of thirst, of necessary warmth 


riage? 





in winter, and pleasant coolness in the heat of 
summer. It is necessary for the body that a man 
take sleep ; and when he is weary and sleepy, the 
reclining position of the body, oh, how precious ! 
The continuance of the race is provided for by 
the Creator, and marriage is an agency by which 
the race is to be continued. That may be called 
its first object. Connected with that object is the 
pleasure of companionship: “ And the Lord God 
said, It is not good that man should be alone. I 
will make a help meet for him.” He then pro- 
duced man’s counterpart, having organized them 
mentally and physically for mutual companion- 
ship, mutual love, and mutual enjoyment. Mar- 
riage may then be defined as intended to con- 
tinue the species by uniting persons of opposite 
sex, in which marriage love and sympathy for 
each other, and pleasure in that love and sympa- 
thy, may be derived. 
A CASE SUPPOSED. 

Suppose a man and a woman marry for com- 
panionship and for love ; if they have offspring, 
they generally have pleasume in the protection, 
rearing, maintenance, and education of that off- 
spring, for the parentive pleasure does not-end 
with the parental act, but follows the offspring 
through all its development, culture, establish- 
ment, and life. If by some fatal accident or viru- 
lent disease one of the parties is removed at the 
end of the first month or the first year of the mar- 
riage ; and to make the case strong, we will sup- 
pose that no fruit of the marriage has resulted, 
what shall the surviving companion do? Let us 
still further suppose two persons widowed in 
the same manner, one a male, the other a fe- 
male—shall they wander solitary through life? 
Who will they serve by so doing? In the life to 
come “ they neither marry nor are given in mar- 
riage,” and the one who has gone hence will 
have no occasion to complain; and if this wid- 
owed husband and widowed wife are adapted to 
each other, and might have formed an appro- 
priate first marriage, whom do they wrong by 
being married? And if by marriage each can be 
rendered happy in companionship and in the 
parental relation, as well as in the conjugal, why 
shall they not marry? Are there any scientific 
objections ? 

We liave stated the case in this form as strong- 
ly as it can be stated, and if no valid objection 
can be offered, and we can see none, the law and 
the propriety of second marriagé in its most 
favorable surroundings and conditions is estab- 
lished. 

SECOND LOVE. 

Who shall say that a well-organized man or 
woman can not love a second time? If there be 
any such, let them live singly. There are some 
who marry unwisely at first, and; having lost 
their yoke-fellow—we can not say mate—may 
possibly, yea, probably, marry @ second time 
happily. It is true that some marry well once, 
but make a bad second marriage ; this is inci- 
dental to all human or finite action. If all first 
marriages could be shown to be happy, and all, 
or nearly all, second marriages ucheppy, we 
would say a case was made against second mar- 
riages ; but we venture an opinion. and have 
better reason than we may state for believing 
the opinion to be true, that second marriages 
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arranged according to more mature judgment 
are quite as likely to be happy as the first. Hu- 
man beings are not perfect ; if there are any such, 
we have no word for them except—Amen! When 
persons marry who are ignorant of the organiza- 
tion and real disposition of each other, each 
expects unalloyed happiness; all the ills of life 
are to be left behind at the altar. In time they 
awake to their disappointment, find themselves 
mated to a frail mortal like themselves, with 
ill-temper and perverse tendencies, and this frets 
them. Each expects more from the other than 
is reasonable under the circumstances, and not 
receiving it, the courtship, with all its gentleness 
and self-sacrifice, is not made perennial as had 
been hoped ; mutual recrimination is the result, 
and sometimes a whole lifetime is embittered 
by this mutual disappointment, mutual ill-nature, 
and foolish fault-finding, 


PROFITING BY EXPERIENCE. 


Should either one of these persons be left in 
widowhood and re-marry, no sublime expectations 
of unalloyed bliss are entertained, and the per- 
son ‘resolves to avoid the errors of the first 
marriage, viz , the first sharp word, the first un- 
kind remark, the first ungenerous inference or 
exaction. Let us suppose a widower marries a 
widow, and each enters the relation with this 
idea—‘‘ I will not fall into the errors of my first 
marriage,” and for ten, twenty, thirty, or forty 
years there is not so much disagreement between 
them as either had in the first marriage in a 
single year, who shall say that the last marriage 
did not bring any better conditions for happiness 
than the first? but the experience of the first 
taught each forbearance and self-control. In- 
deed, many persons marry a worse companion 
than their first, and live ten times more agree- 
ably, because more reasonable in their own 
conduct. 

LATE SECOND MARRIAGES. 

But it may be asked, What of persons who 
have lived in one marriage until a family has 
been raised and settled, and when the ardor of 
youthful love and the promptings of nature to 
obey the first commandment to “replenish the 
earth” have passed? In regard to such mar- 
riages, companionship may be a sufficient reason. 
Why should a man and his wife remain together 
in the marriage relation after they have raised a 
family and sent it forth into the world? It would 
be answered, for companionship. If raising a 
family is the only object served by marriage, 
then, when the family is raised, why not sep- 
arate? This is true with wolves ; their mating 
continues until the whelps can take care of them- 
selves, while the lion and eagle, nobler than the 
wolf, remain through life constantly in compan- 
jonship. If after a family be raised one of the 
companions die, and if companionship be de- 
sirable, why may not the surviving one marry for 
the sake of that serene companionship which 
belongs to marriage in middle or advanced life? 

We have seen very many second and even 
third marriages, men and women, fifty-five or 
sixty years old, living ten or twenty years 
together, a kind of happy “ Indian summer,” and 
seeming to enjoy each other’s society quite as 
well as they who have “clam the hill thegither.” 
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THE MEDDLING OF RELATIVES. 


It will generally be found that second mar- 
riages in which there is difficulty, disagreement, 
or disturbance, owe such disturbance to their 


children, who feel themselves interested in their | 


parent’s estate, or the disagreement is fomented 
by the friends of the children outside of the fam- 
ily respecting property There is nothing more 
common than for a pert miss of fifteen or a beard- 
less boy of eighteen, who Have been cradled in 
parental affection, setting up their raw will and 
judgment against a father in the prime of man- 
hood, who is left lonely, because he chooses to 
marry again. 
generally send the daughter to a home of her 
own ; another year or two makes a man of the 
boy, when he will marry as he chooses, possibly 
without the advice of either father or friends. 
These children may fear, perchance, that another 
brood of children will divide the property, no 
dollar of which they ever earned. The father, 
who has strong love for his children, has care- 
fully educated, reared, guided, and sustained 
them to maturity. Such children are much to 
blame for calling in question such a father in ref- 
erence to any honorable course of his, and public 
sentiment created to his disadvantage by chil- 
dren or the friends of the first wife is, we think. 
execrable. 
STEP-MOTHERS. 

Step-mothers are spoken against, and some- 
times they deserve it ; but we think they must be 
superhuman to escape criticism, surrounded as 
they generally fire by such ungenerous critics. 
Step-mothers, we repeat, are spoken against. and 
we may be permitted to remark that we know 
not a few instances in which a second mother in 
all respects was a better mother to the step-cbil- 
dren than their own would have been. The step- 
mother had a better temper, a better judgment, 
more affection, more wisdom, and more every- 
thing that the child needed ; and for that child 
the day its father brought a step-mother into his 
house was the dawn of light, joy, and prosperity. 
We therefore approve of good second marriages, 
those which are properly adjusted and wisely se- 
lected ; we do not approve of any other kind for 
first marriages. We think there is no law of na- 
ture against second marriages, and we regard 
that man or woman as supremely narrow-minded 
and selfish who exacts a promise on the dying bed 
from the survivor never again to marry. There 
are quite as many men and women who, on their 
death-bed, counsel the survivor to marry, and, in 
certain instances, even suggest the one to take 
their place ; and we have been cognizant of sev- 
eral instances in which the choice of the dying 
and the living was mutual with respect to the 
successor. 

Those who write us on this subject, inveighing 
against second marriages, have that exclusive- 
ness of love and that element of jealousy which 
teaches them that in case of their death it would 
be a satisfactory reflection that the survivor 
would never receive the love or caresses of any 
other person. We think an hour in the other 
life would obliterate such an idea. Widowers, 
especially, often show great folly and inconsist- 
ency in hastily or inconsiderately paying addresses 





Four or five years at most will ' 
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and marrying again, but such folly of individuals 
does not invalidate the great law of love. 

If in the other life “ they neither marry nor are 
given in marriage, but are as the angels” in 
light, we can see no reason for censure, either in 
feeling or sentiment, in nature or science, re- 
specting an appropriate second marriage. We 
therefore give our opinion in the affirmative, that 
second marriages may properly be formed. 


> Po 


A HINT TO OLD MAIDS. 





Tuere is a certain absurdity in the story which 
was going the round last week of the lady who 
asked an English Board of Guardians for “a 
child only two years old, with blue eyes. light 
hair, and a complete orphan.” One felt that the 
demand had been dictated rather by sentiment 


; than by genuine kindliness, that the child was se- 


lected on the same principle as a doll might have 
been, but the anecdote indicated a curious defi- 
ciency in our law. The practice of adoption, so 
frequent in the Roman and modern Asiatic world, 
allowed by all German laws, and sanctioned by 
the Code Napoleon, has never received in England 
any kind of legal recognition. It is not oppo-ed 
to our manners, is rather approved by opinicn, 
and is among the philanthropic an incident of 
very frequent occurreuce ; but the law takes po 
notice of it, provides no ceremony for recording 
it, and imposes no obligations upon those who at- 
temptit. Yet it would be difficult to suggest a 
practice which might be pr ductive of more gen- 
eral benefit to a society which. like our own. is un- 
favorable to marriage. which throws the time 
further and further back in every generation, and 
which allows in the same family excessive in- 
equalities of fortune. [Owing to the * beautiful” 
system of aristocratic government under which 
the ‘- mother” country lives, labors, and suffers.) 
There are thousands of old maids among us, well- 
to-do and excellent, to whom the privilege would 
bring a new zest to their lives new interests, and 
new occupation. thousand of widowers, whose 
lives are passed in an unwilling solimde, thon- 
sunds of married homes where the only thing 
wanting to life is the sound of children’s voices. 
There seems no reason, natural or artificial, why 
a void, due chiefly to the action of an imperfect 
social aystem. should not by that system be filled 
up —An English Magazine. 

[By all means. What! deny an orphan child 
to an amiable, well-to-do unmarried lady ! and to 
one in circumstances to educate, train, and im- 
prove one of God’s little ones? Yes, the great, 
grand, noble, high and mighty aristocratic men 
and women of Great Britain bad rather adopt and 
cultivate nasty little poodle-dogs than to bestow 
their parental love on one of the thousands of 
orphan children perishing. in body and soul, for 
want of a little kind care —s:ch as is foolishly be- 
stowed on a worthless, soulless brute. We sup- 
pose it is better for the old maids and the fat 
childless matrons to love even a miserable four- 
legged cur than nothing. But where there are 
so many poor innocent little children, without 
parents or homes, we think it would be far more 
creditable, sensible, and humane to adopt and 
develop one of them into noble manhood or wo- 
manhood, than to throw away their time, money, 
food, and care on a dog which neither appreciates 
nor returns such care and affection. We vote for 
giving children to all the old maids,] 
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PORTRAIT OF JAMES HARLAN, 


JAMES HARLAN. 


PORTRAIT, CHARACTER, AND BIOGRAPHY. 








PHRENOLOGICAL CHARACTER. 

A ion in repose is noble; a_ lion 
aroused is majestic; but a lion in a rage 
is terrible! Maw has all the qualities of 
the of the 
lamb and of all other animals. He has 
also a moral and spiritual nature, which 
make him far more noble, majestic, ter- 
rible, and tender than lion or lamb. Is 
Man is 


lion combined with those 


the lion a power in the world ? 
The lion has a strong body 
The brain of 
the lion is very small when compared 
with that of man. To one who is only 
strong in body or in courage, we may 
say he is “lion-like;” but of one who is 


his master. 
—man has a strong mind. 


great in mind, we may say he is “ God- 
like.” 

In the likeness herewith presented may 
be seen both the lion and the man. There 
is character in that face! It is now in 
Consider what would be its ex- 
You now see it 


repose. 
pression when aroused ! 
in bright sunshine, when all is calm and 


h serene; but look at it from under the 


fog 
Ys. 


oe 





INTERIOR. 


OF THE 


SECRETARY 
dark clouds in a storm, when the ele- 
ments and the livid lightning 
gleams, and you may well shrink from 
the thunder-tones and the sharp flashes 
of his mental electricity. Metaphor aside, 
there is no nonsense here. You may 
approach such a character only in a 
proper manner. It would not do to pat 
him on the shoulder, call him a good fel- 
low, and then ask a favor. Fawning 
flattery would be utterly lost in this 

He perceives your motives before 

you speak. You can get into his good 

graces only through his intellect, which 
is broad, comprehensive, and most dis- 

When he says “ yes,” or 
“no,” he means it. It’s no use to argue 

the point; the question has been de- 

cided. That is your answer. 

There is dignity indicated in that long 
upper lip, and decision in that well-cut 
mouth, courage in the well-formed nose, 
and penetration in the eye. Then ob- 
serve the “dome of thought!” The 
brain is large, of fine fiber, broad at the 
base, wide between the ears, long on 


crash 


case. 


criminating. 





top, full in the center, and in the crown. | 





There is high integrity, deep devotion, 





[Jury, 
great decision, and the broadest compre- 
hension, with a quick, practical intellect ; 
and the whole is well fortified and sus- 
tained by great executiveness and an ex- 
cellent constitution. Notice the build of 
theman! The chest is large, lungs ample, 
circulation good, and digestion perfect. 
The lamp of life is well supplied with 
oil, but not to overflowing. It is used 
with careful economy, and hence may 
be kept burning well on toward a hun- 
dred years! 

There are no marks of dissipation here, 
but the most circumspect habits and 
conduct have impressed the features with 
their diploma of approval Order is con- 
spicuous, and the most perfect method 
observed in all things. So of the organs 
of Size, Form, and Calculation. The en- 
tire group of perceptive faculties is con- 
spicuous. See how wide apart the eyes 
are set! The general memory is excel- 
lent, and especially that of forms, faces, 
facts, and places, while that of thoughts, 
plans, and experiences is good. He 
could excel as a statistician, naturalist, 
financier, architect, or engineer—as a me- 
chanic, manufacturer, or a merchant. In- 
deed, he has the greatest versatility of 
talent, and can do almost anything he 
likes. He is fully developed in nearly 
all the organs, and deficient in none. 

It has been lamented that our great 
statesmen, such as Franklin, Webster, 
Clay, Calhoun, Adams, ete., had passed 
away, and that none were left to fill their 
places. We appreciate departed worth, 
but quite agree with Napoleon, who said, 
** No man is indispensable.” Nor do we 
hesitate to affirm that there are, to-day, 
more able statesmen in America than 
ever before. And we claim that the 
subject under examination is one of the 
rising men of the time. 

Socially, he would be friendly and af- 
fectionate ; fond of family and of home, 
providing liberally for all; but not given 
to much petting or caressing, and would 
be more platonic than ardent. 

Morally and spiritually, he has been 
amply blessed with large Veneration, 
Conscientiousness, Benevolence, Hope, 
and Spirituality—inheriting his mother’s 
tendency to religious worship, and add- 
ing strength, study, and discipline to a 
naturally strong moral character. 

Look at the man! he stands five feet 
ten inches, weighs a hundred and eighty- 
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five pounds, is well built, and every way 
well-proportioned. There is just enough 
of the Celtic blood, derived from his Scot- 
tish ancestry, to give vivacity of spirit, 
and enough of the Teutonic to give te- 
nacity of life. His skin is soft and fine; 
his hair brown and silky; his complex- 
ion fair; his eyes dark-brown ; and his 
features strongly marked, but regular 
and very expressive. 

We are informed that Mr. Harlan 
married, in 1845 or ’46, a very intelligent 
and worthy lady, a native of Kentucky, 
then residing in the State of Indiana, by 
whom he has two children—a son, pro- 
bably twelve or thirteen years of age, 
and a daughter, a few years older. 

During the war, Mrs. Harlan has de- 
voted herself to the soldiers in every way 
that her strength would permit. She 
was almost ubiquitous, we are informed, 
being intrusted at times by the Secretary 
of War with the distribution of whole 
cargoes of supplies for the hospitals, 
that accumulated as seizures at provost- 
marshals’ headquarters. She has ex- 
pended an amount from her private purse 
nearly or quite equal to her husband’s 
salary as United States senator, for which 
very many of our brave boys will ever 
remember her in their prayers. 

We will conclude this statement by 
predicting for Mr. Harlan—accidents ex- 
cepted—rapid promotion in the public 
confidence and admiration. After the 
great thunder-storm, we trust the politi- 
cal atmosphere will be equal to sustain- 
ing men of such unblemished character 
in “the highest office in the gift of the 
people.” That his record is clean, may 
be seen from the very faithful biograph- 
ical sketch which follows. 


BIOGRAPHY. 

Mr. James Harlan was born in Illinois, August 
25th, 1820. At the age of three years his parents 
removed with him to Indiana, where he was em- 
ployed, during his minority, with his father in 
agricultural pursuits. In the year 1841 he en- 
tered the Preparatory Department of Asbury 
University, then under the presidency of the 
present Bishop Simpson. Upon meager means 
obtained by teaching at intervals, he managed to 
graduate at that institution with honor in 1845, 
and it has since conferred upon him the well- 
merited degrees of A.M. and LL.D. 

In the winter of 1845, being elected to the Pro- 
fessorship of Languages in Iowa City College, he 
removed to that city. Here, although among 
strangers, he early won for himself an enviable 
reputation for industry, ability, and an unswerv- 





ing integrity which has only broadened and 
deepened in the public mind until to-day. 

In 1847 he was elected by the people Superin- 
tendent of Public Instruction of the new State of 
his adoption. This was no ordinary compliment 
to a young man who had resided in the State less 
than two years when the election occurred, espe- 
cially when taken in connection with the fact that 
his opponent was the Hon. Charles Mason, who 
graduated at the head of his class at the Military 
Academy at West Point—had served as chief- 
justice of the Federal Court of the Territory 
during the entire period of its existence, was con- 
ceded by all parties to be a gentleman of ability 
and unblemished reputation, and who, as a cap- 
didate, was the choice of the party which had, 
up to this election, been uniformly triumphant 
in the State and Territory, and continued so until 
the Kansas-Nebraska issue, except when Mr. 
Harlan was a candidate. 

In 1848, Mr. Harlan was superseded by Hon. 
Thomas H. Benton, Jr., the officials insisting that 
he was elected by a majority of seventeen votes. 
The count, however, is now universally conceded 
to have been fraudulent, though not participated 
in, of course, by Mr. Benton, for whom Mr. Har- 
lan personally has always entertained a high re- 
gard. In this year he was admitted to the bar, 
and commenced the practice of law in Iowa City. 
In this profession, while he remained in it, he 
was eminently successful ; but his friends were 
unwilling to leave him at the bar, however agree- 
able to him, or however brilliant his prospects 
for a distinguished career in the profession. 

In 1849, the people, eager to trust and honor 
the young man who in every public position had 
proved himself so worthy of their confidence, 
nominated him for Governor ; but, not being of 
constitutional age for that office, he was com- 
pelled to disappoint them by declining the prof- 
fered honor. 

Continuing in the practice of law until 1853, he 
was then, by the annual Conference of the M. E. 
Church, elected President of the Mount Pleasant 
Collegiate Institute, which during the winter fol- 
lowing was reorganized under an amended char- 
ter, and he retained in the presidency. His in- 
dustry and energy, with bis varied learning and 
strong sense, compelled the same success here 
that had attended all his undertakings thus far, 
and which we may well say has never yet de- 
serted him. But here again the people were un- 
willing to leave him in the field of labor to 
which their confidence and admiration had so 
shortly before assigned him ; scarcely two years 
was he permitted to serve at the head of the Uni- 
versity until, by the Legislature, he was elected 
United States senator for the term commencing 
March 4th, 1855. Upon this election, which so 
far from being sought by him, fell upon him even 
without his knowledge, he resigned the presi- 
dency of the University, and was elected Profes- 
sor of Political Economy and International Law, 
which position he still holds. This election oc- 
curred Jan. 6th, 1855, and he was admitted to his 
seat Dec. 8d following. 

His first formal speech in the Senate was made 
March 27th, 1856, on the admission of Kansas, 
and was regarded then, and must be held by the 





student of history hereafter, as one of the ablest 
arguments on the right and finally successful side 
of that great contest. Such men as Butler of 
8. C., Cass, Benjamin, Toucey, and Douglas soon 
learned to respect the sturdy logic of the young 
debater from the West. His speech upon the oc- 
casion of presenting the memorial of James H. 
Lane, praying the acceptance of the memorial of 
the members of the Kansas Territorial Legisla- 
ture for the admission of their Territory into the 
Union as a State was such a scorehing as opposi- 
tions seldom get, but the limits of this sketch will 
not permit us to quote. It can be consulted, 
Appendix to Cong. Globe, Ist Sess., 34th Cong., 
p. 378. 

By almost a party vote, not unlikely stimulated 
by the castigation above alluded to, it was, Jan. 
12th, 1857, resolved by the Senate, “That James 
Harlan is not entitled to his seat as a senator 
from Iowa.” 

The character of this decision may be under- 
stood from the following brief statement of facts : 
The Senate and House of Representatives of 
Iowa agreed to go into joint session to elect a 
senator and judges. After the joint session had 
met and adjourned from day to day for some 
time, it was discovered that the Whigs were about 
to be successful, and the Democratic senators 
absented themselves for the purpose of prevent- 
ing an election. A quorum of the joint session 
met, however, and a clear majority of both houses 
elected Mr. Harlan. Two years after, the mat- 
ter was brought up on the protest of the Demo- 
cratic members of the State Senate, and Mr. H. 
ousted as above stated. During these two years 
of peaceful occupation of his seat, a Presidential 
campaign was passed quietly, which might have 
been endangered by such party tyranny in the 
Senate, and Fremont made President—hence, no 
doubt, the delay. 

But Mr. H. repaired immediately to Iowa City, 
where the State Legislature was in session. He 
arrived on Friday evening—was re-elected on 
Saturday following. He spent a day or two at 
his home in Mount Pleasant, returned to Wash- 
ington, was re-sworn, and resumed his seat on the 
29th of the same month. This was a triumph 
worth more than all it cost; but the ‘‘ honor was 
worn lightly.” 

At the expiration of his term in 1851 he was re- 
elected without a dissenting voice among his 
party for the term to end March 4th, 1867. 

During his entire service in the Senate he acted 
in harmony with the Republican party, which for 
four or five years was ina meagre minority. He, 
however, commanded the respect of his political 
opponents by his modest and yet fearless and 
able support of the measures which his judgment 
and conscience approved, by his unwearied in- 
dustry in the examination of every subject of 
practical legislation, and by his evident honesty 
of purpose and integrity of character. The lead- 
ing measures supported by the Republican party 
had few if any more able advocates, and none 
more efficient or successful either in the Senate or 
before the people. The published debates of 
Congress will show that he argued and elucidated 
with great clearness and conclusiveness every 
phase of the question of slavery and emancipa- 
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tion in all their social, legal, and economic rami- 
fications—the exclusion of slavery from the Ter- 
ritories—the constitutional means of restriction— 
climatic influence on the races, white and black— 
the necessity or propriety of colonization—and 
the effects of emancipation on the institutions of 
the country North and South. 

He was the earnest advocate of the early con- 
struction of the Pacific Railroad—had made him- 
self, by a careful examination, master of the 
whole subject—was consequently appointed a 
member of the “ Senate Committee on the Pacific 
Railroad” ; and when the two bodies differed as 
to the details of the bill, he was made chairman 
of the committee of conference of the two houses, 
and did more than any other living man to recon- 
cile conflicting views on the amended bill which 
afterward became the law of the land. 

As Chairman of the Committee on Public Lands 
he exerted a controlling influence in shaping the 
policy of the Government in the disposition of 
the public domain, so as to aid in the construc- 
tion of railroads and the improvement of other 
avenues of intercourse, as well as to advance the 
individual interests of the frontier settler by fa- 
cilitating his acquisition of a landed estate, and 
also by securing a permanent fund for the sup- 
port of common schools for the masses, and other 
institutions of learning. Under his guidance the 
laws for the survey, sale, and pre-emption of the 
public lands were harmonized, and the Home- 
stead Bill so modified as to render it a practical 
and beneficent measure for the indigent settler, 
and at the same.but slightly, if at all, detrimental 
to the public treasury. And on this as well as 
that other great national measure, the Pacific 
Railroad Bill, above mentioned, when the two 
houses disagreed as to details, Mr. Harlan was 
selected by the President of the Senate to act as 
chairman of the committee of conference. 

His thorough acquaintance with the land laws, 
his clear perception of the principles of justice 
and equity which should control in their admin- 
istration, and his unwearied industry and care in 
the examination of all claims presented to Con- 
gress growing out of the disposition of the public 
lands to private citizens, corporations, or States— 
caused him to be regarded almost in the light of an 
oracle by hiscompeers in the Senate whenever any 
of these claims were pending; his statements of 
fact were never disputed, and his judgment al- 
most always followed. 

Immediately after he was placed upon the 
Senate Committee on Indian Affairs, it became 
manifest that he had made himself master of that 
whole subject in all of its details. He conse- 
quently exercised a leading influence on the leg- 
islation of Congress affecting our intercourse with 
these children of the forest ; humanity and justice 
to them, as well as the safety of the frontier set- 
tlements from savage warfare being with him cardi- 
nal elements to guide him in shaping the policy of 
the Government. The effect of the repeal, over 
Mr. H.’s earnest protest, of the beneficent features 
of the Indian Intercourse laws. under the lead of 
Senator Hunter, which all admit laid the founda- 
tion for our recent Indian wars, furnishes a 
marked illustration of the safety of his counsels 
in these affairs. 





As a member of the Senate Committee on Agri- 
culture he was the earnest advocate of every 
measure calculated to develop and advance that 
great national interest, and prepared the only 
report marked by scientific research made on 
that subject by the Senate commitiee during the 
last ten years. He gave his earnest support to 
the Agricultural College Bill, though in conflict 
with his views of the proper policy for the dispo- 
sition of the public lands, because he regarded it 
as the only opportunity for laying firmly the 
foundation for these nurseries of scientific agri- 
culture, which must prove of vast consequence 
for good to the whole people of this continent 
and the toiling millions of the Old World. 

A perusal of the Congressional Globe will 
show that, though never unjust or illiberal to- 
ward the older and more powerful members of 
the Union, he has ever been the vigilant guardian 
of the peculiar interests of the new States, in- 
cluding his own. He has also been a no less 
vigilant guardian of the public treasury, thongh 
never lending himself to niggardly and parsimo- 
nious measures 

His inauguration of the proposition for the con- 
struction of a ship canal from the Northern Lakes 
to the waters of the Mississippi (See Cong. Globe, 
2d Sess., 36 Cong., Part I.); his opposition to 
legislation on the Sabbath; his introduction of 
resolutions on fasting and prayer; his proposi- 
tions for reform in the chaplain service of the 
army and navy ; in aid of foreign emigration ; the 
re-construction of the insurrectionary States ; the 
reclamation of Colorado Desert; the improve- 
ment of navigation of lakes and rivers; the ap- 
plication of meteorological observations in aid of 
agriculture to land as well as sea; for the support 
of scientific explorations and kindred measures ; 
for reform in criminal justice in the District of 
Columbia and in the Territories ; and his remarks 
on such subjects as the Bankrupt Bill; the Ken- 
tucky Volunteers Bill; the Bill to Re-organize the 
Court of Claims; on the Resolution relating to 
Floyd’s acceptances ; on the Bill to Indemnify 
the President ; on the Conscription Bill; on the 
conditions of release of State Prisoners ; on.the 
Disqualification of Color in carrying the Mails ; 
on the Organization of Territories; on Amend- 
ment to the Constitution ; on District Registration 
Bill ; on Bill to establish Freedmen’s Bureau; on 
inter-continental Telegraph; on Bill providing 
bail in certain cases of military arrests ; on the 
Construction of Railroads; on Education in the 
District of Columbia for white and colored chil- 
and on the Income *Tax Bill, all together 
furnish an indication of the range of his acquire- 
ments, the tendency of his thonghts, and the 
breadth of his views, that can not be given in any 
sketch necessarily so brief as to omit them 


dren ; 


It is not deemed proper in this brief narrative 
to reproduce even the substance of the many 
elaborate speeches made by him in the Senate and 
before the people. Among them may be men- 
tioned as a sample of the whole. his speech in 
reply to Senator Hunter of Virginia, during the 
winter of ’60-’61, immediately preceding the 
breaking ont of the rebellion. This speech was 
characteristic in clearness, method, directness, 
forc>, and conclusiveness, and was regarded by his 








associates in the Senate as the great speech of the 
session. In the commencement he examines and 
exposes in their order every pretext for secession, 
and proceeds to charge upon the authors of the 
then incipient rebellion, with unstirpassed vigor 
and force, that the loss of political power was 
their real grievance He indicated the impos- 
sibility of any compromise on the terms proposed 
by the Southern leaders without dishonor, and 
pointed out the means of an adjustment alike 
honorable to the South and the North, requiring 
no retraction of principle on the part of any one, 
by admitting the Territories into the Union as 
States. He warned the South against a resort to 
an arbitrament of the sword ; predicted the im- 
possibility of their securing a division of the States 
of the Northwest from the Middle and New 
England States; the certainty and comparative 
dispatch with which an armed rebellion would be 
crushed, and concluded with a most powerful 
appeal to these conspirators not to plunge the 
country into such a sea of blood. Upon the con- 
clusion of this speech four-fifths of the Union 
senators crowded around to congratulate him, 
and a state of excitement prevailed on the floor 
of the Senate for some moments such as had 
seldom if ever before been witnessed in that 
body. 

On his power as a platform speaker before the 
populace it would not be proper to comment, for, 
as he is still living, and comparatively a young 
man, the public may reasonably expect to have 
opportunities of judging for themselves. It may 
not be amiss, however, to state that in a clear 
presentation of facts, in collecting and portraying 
whatever tends to arouse the human sensibilities, 
and as a close, logical reasoner he has few equals. 
A large number of most flattering extracts from 
the press notices where he has addressed the 
people lie before us, but it is useless to quote as 
it would be difficult to select. 

The impression made upon the public mind by 
Mr. Harlan as a senator, during his service in 
that body, is clearly set forth by the New York 
Tribune in a single sentence which we extract 
from an article in that paper of April, 1858. 
“Mr. Harlan is a most worthy member of the 
Senate, singularly unobtrusive for a man of his 
merits, and one who never fails to meet the high- 
est expectations of his friends when he engages 
in debate.” 

He was a member of the Peace Congress; but 
after seeing the members sent from the slave 
States, and witnessing the election of Ex-President 
John Tyler presiding officer, he predicted that its 
deliberations would end in a miserable failure. 

He was also selected by the Union members of 
the House and Senate as a member of the Union 
Congressional Committee for the management of 
the recent Presidential campaign. Being the only 
member of the committee on the part of the Senate 
who devoted his whole time to this work, he 
became the active organ of the committee—organ- 
ized an immense working force, regulated its 
finances with ability and unimpeachable fidelity. 
employed a large number of presses in Washiug- 
ton, Baltimore, Philadelphia, and New York in 
printing reading matter for the masses, which 
resulted in the distribution of many millions of 
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documents among the people at home, and in all 
our great armies. To his labors, therefore, the 
country is doubtless largely indebted for the tri- 

_umphant success of the Union candidates last 
November. 

Such, in brief detail, is the character, and such 
have been the services of the man who was 
selected by the late President Lincoln, and 
unanimously confirmed by the Senate without 
reference to a committee, to be Secretary of the 
Interior. No better security could be found in 
the history of any statesman in the country, 
whether that of his public services or of his private 
character be viewed, that the duties of the office 
upon which he has just entered will be well and 
faithfully executed. 

Even party malignity, never scrupulous as to 
the weapons it employs against a powerful adver- 
sary, has ever been too prudent to weaken itself 
by charging, even in inuendo, that Mr. Harlan was 
guilty of any of the corruptions, peculations, and 
deceptions that almost universally mark the 
modern politician. 

His position on the committees of the Senate 
for several years has given him an intimate 
knowledge of the details of all the leading sub- 
jects that fall within the department over which 
he is called to preside. The execution of the laws 
relating to the Public Lands, the Indian Affairs, 
the Agricultural Bureau, the Pacific Railroad, and 
all the general internal statutes, will now devolve 
upon their most conspicuous author. We predict 
complete success. 





“ Signs of Character.” 


Of the soul, the body form doth take, 
For soul is form, and doth the body make.—Spenser. 











PHYSIOGNOMY. 


THE CONSPIRATORS. 
A PERSONAL DESCRIPTION OF THE ASSASSINS 
ON TRIAL AT WASHINGTON. 


Tue most graphic personal description yet given 
of the conspirators on trial at Washington ap- 
pears in the New York Methodist, written by Rev. 
Dr. B. H. Nadal, one of the editors of that paper. 

MRS. SURRATT, 
who presents herself in the light of a mother, if 
not to the bloody plot itself, at least to the ‘‘ beasts 
of Ephesus,”’ is now on trial. Her house in Wash- 
ington was the meeting-place of the horrid crew, 
and her own son a partner with her and the rest 
of them in the conspiracy. She, it will be re- 
membered, on the day of the murder, drove out 
to Surrattsville with what she graphically de- 
ascribed as ‘‘ the shooting-irons,’’ for which Booth 
and Harold called in their flight down the western 
peninsula of Maryland. She played the tigress in 
nursing the purpose of the assassins until it was 
fully ready for the deed ; and when she was ar- 
rested in the small hours of the night, in her own 
house, asked permission to kneel and say her 
prayers before being marched away by the offi- 
cers. She actually did kneel, and no doubt re- 
peated her ‘‘ Hail, Mary !’’ . But will the reader 
pause and take a view of this woman? She sits 
there, in the corner, the first in the row of crim- 








inals—a position of honor to which both her age 
and her intelligence entitle her. The reader at 
first finds a vail, a thin one, between him and 
the object of his scrutiny. Wait a moment; this 
witness is called on to identify her, and her face 
must be uncovered. She is modest and reluc- 
tant, but justice is stern, and her shyness must 
give way. There, now, you see the face per- 
fectly ; and, between us, it is a fine one. In- 
deed, if there were nothing the matter, and we 
were called on at this distance of ten feet. to give 
an opinion, we should pronounce her, for a 
woman of her age, handsome. She is tall and 
large, without being fat, weighing perhaps a 
hundred and eighty pounds. Her hair, seen in 
the shade of her bonnet, reveals no gray, and is 
a beautiful darls brown, well polished with the 
brush. Her face, as befits such a form, is broad, 
but not coarse—just the reverse. It is fair, the 
cheek slightly tinged by the interest of the cir- 
cumstances; and her eye is bright, clear, calm, 
resolute, but not unkind. Her expression, for 
the several hours she was under our eye, was that 
of deeply somber gentleness, which still bore a 
look of having been partly produced by the will, 
and for the occasion. Immersed as she is in 
crime, she does not forget a woman’s art. She 
is doing her best to make a favorable impres- 
sion, by dress and aspect, upon her judges. She 
was the very person to mold the material which 
fell into her hands. She no doubt ruled them 
like a queen. But the court, fortunately, is 
made of quite another metal. 


HAROLD. 

Next to this mother of conspirators sits Harold 
—a poor, doltish-looking youth, just past his ma- 
jority. He is small, with a peaked mouth, a nose 
slightly hooked, a sprinkle of moustache, a wan- 
dering, twinkling eye, a narrow forehead with 
protruding brows, and a general expression of 
mingled fun and stillness. He strikes you asa 
fellow such as Booth would have had about him 
to laugh at his jokes, to do his chores, and to be 
his man Friday generally. 

PAYNE. 

After Harold comes Payne, next to Mrs. Sur- 
ratt, the great character of the party. He is 
tall, straight, stout—the perfection of physical 
form. It would be hard to guess whether keen 
activity or muscular energy predominates in 
him; both seem to belong to him in an equal 
proportion. His large head is thickly covered 
with black hair; his forehead is almost entirely 
wanting ; his face has no beard ; his neck is im- 
mense as a bull’s, and yet smooth and fair ; his 
lips thin and firm; his nose small; but his eye, 
the characteristic feature, reminds you of the 
man who said, ‘‘ Our name is legion !’’ only you 
can see that the’said legion has not yet entered 
It is an eye of deliberately rolling fire—a pair of 
perdition-lighted torches; when they move, 
they flash and glare, rather than look. This is 
not a mere reading of the man’s crime, already 
known, in his look; it is a reasonably sober 
description of the reality. As you look at his 
great form, sitting calmly erect and seemingly 
reckless, you think of a modern boxer or of a 
Roman gladiator. When you meet his eye you 
think of Lucifer ; but when, in the light of that 





eye, you regard the whole face, you are reminded 
of Satan in the swine, a possessed brute. Noth- 
ing moves him ; without looking defiant, he is 
imperturbed and perfectly at home. His nerves 
appear to have gone into muscles. 

[Another correspondent says of Payne :] 

It is a physiognomy which one would select for 
a second look in any crowd simply on account 
of the great animal strength of the head and ut- 
ter brutality of the expression of the face. A 
broad, heavy jaw, unshaded by any appearance 
of beard ; thick, protruding lips; rather a small 
nose, with large nostrils ; clear, unflinching, yet 
restless eyes, either black or a very dark blue- 
black ; lowering brows; a rather low forehead, 
almost entirely covered by a heavy shock of un- 
kempt black hair falling down nearly to his eyes ; 
a dark and clear complexion, and a head slanting 
down from the back like a house-roof, making up 
the rest of the picture. 

ATZEROTT. 

Next comes Atzerott, short in person, almost 
without neck, dirty, cadaverous, dull, curly or 
tangle-haired, cowardly looking, and evidently a 
poor miserable jack—a dupe. 

0’ LAUGHLIN. 

The fifth man is O’ Laughlin, a Baltimorean, as 
we learn. He is the best-looking of the gang. 
He is small in person, with delicate features, a 
head of flaky coal-black hair, and a fine moustache 
of the same color. His forehead is broad and 
striking, his fine black eye rests softly and 
humbly under delicately penciled brows, and his 
whole appearance impresses the beholder with 
the strangeness of his connection with the great 
crime. He must be young in crime, and ‘the 
deformity of his soul has not pictured itself on 
his face. 

SPANGLER. 

Spangler, who appears to have been a sort of 
stable drudge for Booth and his horses, is the sixth 
in order. Like most of the others, his face lacks 
a forehead. Lavater amused himself with tracing 
the resemblance between human and brute faces. 
We have seen cows or oxen with countenances 
very much like that of poor Spangler. He looks 
the picture of distress. 


DR. MUDD. 

Dr. Mudd is a native of Charles County, but 
looks like a Scotchman. His hair is yellow ; his 
beard and moustache pale red; his complexion 
white, almost as whitest paper; his eyebrows 
albino ; his eyes signifying nothing, and his ex- 
pression blank vacancy. 

ARNOLD. 

The last in the series is a poor youth by the 
name of Arnold, who has made a confession, not 
yet given to the public. He is rather a good- 
looking boy, with no special facial marks. 

Such is the company now on trial for con- 
spiracy to murder the President and other offi- 
cers of our Government. Among them all, Mrs. 
Surratt alone gives proof of anything like mind. 
The rest were miserable tools of cunning and 
diabolical rebel leaders 

{It is our intention to obtain likenesses of 
these and other culprits, and publish the mis- 
erable batch, together with more of a detailed 
analysis of their organizations. We are much 
obliged to Rev. Dr. Nadal for the foregoing well- 
written personal descriptions.] 
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OUR NEW DICTIONARY 


OF PHRENOLOGY AND PHYSIOGNOMY. 





CON FIDING.—The faculty of Confiding is the oppo- 
site of Concealment [Secretiveness}, and counteracts its 
too great reticence. Women generally have both largely 
developed, and, while very secretive toward the world in 
general, are frank and confiding toward those whom they 
love.— Redfield. 

The pbysiognomical sign of Confiding, accord- 
ing to Dr. Redfield, is the breadth of the anterior 
half of the wing of the nose (fig. 2, a). Further 
careful observations are nec- 
essary to establish this sign. 
Look at the noses of all your 
feminine acquaintances, and 
particularly that of your lady- 
love (if you have one), with 
reference to this develop- 
ment, and note whether or 
not it corresponds with the 
trait of character it is sup- 
posed to indicate. 

CONGENTALITY.—This fac- 
ulty gives a preference fur a con- 
Jug«l partner of like temperament 
with one’s own.— Redfield. 

The sign of Congeniality is 
believed to be the anterior 
projection of the center of 
the chin, as represented in fig. 3. It forms, when 
large, the pointed chin, and is oftener seen fully 
developed in woman than in man. 

A person with this kind of chin (well repre- 
sented in the accompanying portrait (fig. 4), is 

y, likely to have a beau ideal, and 
will not be easily satisfied with 
any one of the real men or wom- 
en by whom he or she may be 
surrounded. The dominance of 
this feeling is a very frequent 
cause of celibacy. Failing to 
find the “ other self,” for which 
they are seeking, many men and 
women remain single through 
life. 

CONJUGALITY (A).—The con- 
jugal state.— Webster. 

Union for life; the pairing instinet ; duality and excla- 
siveneas of love.— Fowler. 


Location.—Conjugality is situated in the lower 
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part of the back-head (fig. 1, A), just above 
Amativeness. 

Funcrton.—*‘ The mating instinct, or faculty of 
union for life,” Mr. Sizer says, in his ‘ Thoughts 
on Domestic Life,’ “is the basis of marriage and 
of the laws 
and customs 
which recog- 
nize the life- 
choice of one 
woman for 
one man. 

“That this 
faculty is « 
part of the 
mental na- 
ture of every 

well-consti- 
tuted human 
being scarce- 
ly admits of 
a doubt. If 
the consci- 
ousness or 
testimony of 
the inner life of ten thousand well-organized and 
unperverted men and women could be obtained, 
we believe ninety-nine in every hundred would 
readily respond to the presence of a strong desire 
to select one, and but one, sexual mate, and cleave 
to that one for life. This faculty very often comes 
into activity before Amativeness, and the young 
heart pants to find its mate, and really does se- 
lect. meets with a response, and never regrets 
the choice, or changes in the least. Some of the 
most perfect and happy of unions we have ever 
known have been of this sort, formed in child- 
hood, perhaps five years before the promptings 
of Amativeness were experienced. * * * * * 
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Mating for life does not depend upon Amative- | 


ness ; for this faculty can be exercised and its 
normal function answered in the human race as 
perfectly as it is in unmating animals without the 
exercise of the faculty of union for life. More- 
over, among the lower animals, those that pair for 
life are just as constant in affection the whole 
year round as they are during the procreating 
season, showing that for ten months in the year 
Amativeness is by no means their bond of 
union.” 

ILLostraTive Exampies.—Neither Gall, Spurz- 
heim, nor Combe recognize any special organ for 
the propensity to form permanent conjugal unions 
apart from Amativeness; but Mr. Sizer, in the 
work already quoted, has shown conclusively, we 
think, that Conjugality is a special fundamental 
faculty, and has consequently its special organ in 
the brain. He says: 

“Some birds and animals choose a sexual 
mate, and remain faithful to that mate for life, as 
the lion and the eagle. The sheep and horse 
associate promiscuously, and do not choose mates 
atall. The lion and eagle manifest one faculty 
that the horse and sheep do not evince, conse- 
quently the disposition to choose a sexual mate 
for life is a distinct and special faculty. 

“ Man is an epitome or embodiment in himself 
of all the capabilities and propensities of all the 
lower animals. However much they may differ 
in capacity and disposition, ranging all the way 





from ‘the half-reasoning elephant’ down to the 
scarce conscious oyster, from the ferocious tiger 
to the docile and inoffensive rabbit, not one of all 
the animal tribes or varieties has a mental faculty 
or a propensity which man does not show in most 
distinct characteristics. The very fact that any of 
the lower animals can be proved to possess any 
given faculty is proof positive that man pos- 
sesses the same. And we may say, in passing, 
that man is more than a mere animal, He has 
several faculties which no one of all the races of 
animals exhibit; among these may be mention- 
ed © ientic , Veneration, Spirituality, 
Mirthfulness, Ideality, Sublimity, and the higher 
manifestations of Causality. . 
* Among the faculties displayed by some of th 
lower animals and not by others, thereby proving 
it to be special, and which is also manifested by 
man, is the MATING DISPosITION. Man, therefore, 
is a mating or marrying being, and this propen- 
sity or predisposition is as much a law or insti- 
tute of his being as is sexual love, or the pro- 
creative instinct, or the love of young.” 
CONSCIENTIOUSNESS (15).—Fr. Consctenctosité, 
A scrupulous regard to the decisi of i 3a 
sense of justice, and a strict conformity to its dictates.— 











Fie. 5. 


I admit a fundamental sentiment of the desire to be just 
[Conscientiousness}], which in my opinion also produces 
remorse or rep , and titutes the essential part 
of moral conscience. This feeling, however, does not de- 
termine what is just or unjust, right or wrong, true or 
false. These particular determinations depend on the 
other faculties with which the ti t is bined — 
Spursheim. 

This is the sentiment of what is just and unjust, of right 
and of moral obligation.— Broussais. 

It is the faculty of Conscientiousness whieh produces 
the feeling of obligation or t bency, for which we 
have no single definite expression in the English lan- 
guage. Justice is the result of this sentiment, acting in 

bination with the intellectual powers.—Combe. 

Location.—The organ of Conscientiousness is 
situated on the posterior and lateral parts of the 
coronal region (at the point marked 16 in fig. 1), 
upward from the fore part of Cautiousness and 
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forward from Approbativeness. On the skull, its 
place (fig. 5, a) is on the upper and forward part 
of the parietal bone, about three inches above the 
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opening of the ear, and about one and a half 
inches from the middle line of the head. When 
large, with deficient Firmness, it gives the head 





Fie. 8—Dr. Bricuam. 


the shape shown in fig. 6. Fig. 7 represents it 
small. 
PHYSIOGNOMICAL SIGN. 

The sentiment of Conscientiousness is thought 
to be indicated by the muscle which causes per- 
pendicular wrinkles between the eyebrows, as 
shown in fig. 8. A single wrinkle in the center 
is the sign of strict Honesty in small money mat- 
ters, or what some people would call “ Close- 
ness.” A disposition to require justice in others 
is indicated by two wrinkles, one on each side of 
the foregoing, as shown in fig. 11. Conscientious- 
ness proper, or a disposition to apply the rules of 
justice to one’s self, has its special sign in wrin- 
kles outward from the last named. We give 
these signs, however, as conjectural rather than 
as established, and wish them to be received as 
matters presented for investigation. The phreno- 
logical sign of large Conscientiousness—great 
breadth of the top-head, a little forward and on 
both sides of Firmness, and above Cautiousness, 
may always be relied on. When the organ is 
small, the head will be found to be narrow on 
the top, jutting off abruptly, like a steep roof ofa 
house, as in figs. 9 and 10. 

Funcrion.—This faculty is of the very highest 
importance as a regulator of all the others. “If 
Combativeness and Destructiveness be too ac- 
tive,” Mr. Combe says, ‘‘ Conscientiousness pre- 
scribes a limit to their 
indulgence ; it permits 
defense. but no mali- 
cious aggression ; if 
Acquisitiveness urge 
too keenly, it reminds 
us of the rights of oth- 
ers; if Benevolence 
tend toward profu- 
sion, this faculty issues 
the admonition, Be 
just before you are 
generous ; if Ideality 
aspire to its high delights, when duty requires 
laborious exertions in an humble sphere, Consci- 
entiousness supplies the curb, and bids the soar- 
ing spirit restrain its wing. , 
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“ Nay, not only does it not operate as a curb 
upon our too active desires, but it may lead us to 
do acts as duties, which other faculties, if power- 
ful, would have prompted us to do with inclina- 
tion. If Benevolence be weak, Conscientiousness 
proclaims, in a voice of authority, that it is our 
duty to relieve the miserable ; if Acquisitiveness 
be too feeble to prompt to industry, this senti- 
ment calls aloud on us to labor, that we may do 
justice to those around us. From this regulating 
quality, Conscientiousness is an important ele- 
ment in constituting a practical judgment and an 
upright and consistent character. Hence its cul- 
tivation in children is of great importance. 

“ When this faculty is powerful, the individual 
is disposed to regulate his conduct by the nicest 
sentiments of justice ; there is an earnestness, in- 
tegrity, and directness in his manner which in- 
spire us with confidence and give us a convictiou 
of his sincerity. Such an individual desires to 
act justly from the love of justice, unbiased 1 
fear, interest, or any sinister motive. * * * 

“In practical life, when it predominates over 
Benevolence, it renders the individual a strict 
disciplinarian, and a rigid, although a just, mas- 
ter. It disposes him to invest all actions with a 
character of duty or obligation, so that if a 
servant misplace any article, it is not simply an 
error, but a fault. Some very estimable persons, 
by giving way to this tendency in matters of 
trivial importance, render 
themselves not a little 
disagreeable.” 

Dericienvy.—Small Con- 
scientiousness leaves the 
propensities without ade- 
quate control. The feel- 
ing of justice being want- 
ing, the mind does not 
furnish reasons to oppose 
to the influence of the baser inclinations. If Con- 
scientiousness were not deficient, the intellect 
would make us say, ‘ I shall wound my conscience 
if I do this bad action ;” but if the feeling of con- 
scientiousness and justice be wanting, the intellect 
does not furnish the incentive to justice, but the 
inclination to indulge in some or every passion. 

It may be observed, further, that those who 
have very little conscience do not account for 
the good acts of others by ascribing them to the 
inspiration of this feeling. They imagine that 
the passions, cunning, or the personal interests 
alone instigate to acts of virtue, and with a 
knowing look they unvail to you the secret mo- 
tives which have urged such afid such an honest 
man to do things which appear to you (but not to 
his interpreter) to be disinterested, sublime, or 
admirable. The reason of these tactics of men 
void of conscience is evident. They suppose that 
motives operate in others which are of the same 
nature as those to which they are themselves dis- 
posed to yield. It is Phrenology which discov- 
ers these concealed springs of the human mind. 
Thus reasons the miser, who explains the acts of 
others by suggesting the existence in them of a 
secret pecuniary interest as the incentive to par- 
ticular acts of goodness. The great Napoleon 
could never understand the motives of a man who 
had any scruples of conscience. 
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A deficiency of Conscientiousness in connection 
with large Secretiveness, especially when the 
latter is aided by Ideality and Wonder, produces 
a tendency to lying so strong in some cases that 





Fie. 11.—Mn. Osoanran. 
the unfortunate victim of a bad organization finds 
it quite impossible to overcome it. 

InLustrative Exampies,—The difference of de- 
velopment of this organ in different nations and 
individuals, and its combinations with other or- 
gans, enable us to account for the differences in 
the notions of justice entertained at different 
times and by different people. The sentiment of 
truth is found by the English judges to be so low 
in the Africans, the Hindoos, and the aboriginal 
Americans, that such individuals are not re- 
ceived as witnesses in the colonial courts ; and it 
is a curious fact, that a defect in the organ of 
Conscientiousness is a reigning feature in the 
skulls of these nations in possession of the 
Phrenological Society. It is small likewise in the 
Esquimaux (fig. 10), who are notoriously addicted 
to dishonesty and theft. The notions of justice of 
that individual are most fit to be assumed asa 
standard in whom this organ is decidedly large, 
in combination with a large endowment of the 
other moral sentiments and reflection ; just as we 
hold the person possessed of the greatest organ 
of Tune, in combination with the organs of the 
moral sentiments and reflection, to be the best 
judge of musical compositions 

In Anrmats. —Phrenologists generally deny 
this faculty to animals. Broussais. however, 
says: “I think that the outline of this feeling 
exists in the elephant, the dog, and even the 
horse. When these animals are ill-treated with- 
out cause, they distinguish the injustice. They 
are, to a certain point, like children. Children, 
even when very young, know when a person is 
guilty of injustice toward them, and show it by 
rebelling, while they submit if they feel that a 
just chastisement is imposed upon them.” 

———— 

Taat Nose.—He knows his nose. I know he 
knows his nose. He knows I know he knows his 
nose. He said he knew I knew he knew his 
nose ; and if he knows I know he knows his nose, 
of course he knows I know he knows his nose. 





True.—The noblest question in the world is, 
What good can I do in it? 
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“Ty I might give « short hint te an impartial writer, it would be to 
tell him his fate. 
pice of telling unbiased truth, let him proclaim war with mankind— 
neithér to give nor to take quarter. If he tells the crimes of great 
men, they fall upon him with the tron hands of the law ; if he tells 
them of virtaes, when they have any, then the mob attacks him with 
slander. But if he regards trath, let him expect martyrdom on both 
sides, and then he may go on fearless, and this is the course | take 
myself.” —De F 


If he resolved to venture upon the dangerous preci- 
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OUR COUNTRY. 


Sones’ of triumph and rejoicing are 
now on every loyal tongue throughout 
the land. “Hail Cotumsra” will be 
| wafted on the breeze from the great 

lakes of the North to the Gulf of Mexico, 
Atlantic Pacific! The 
religious sentiment of gratitude goes 





and from to 
forth in prayer and hymn from every 
heart, and finds expression in those 
sweet and sublime words— 

** Praise God from whom all blessings flow,’ 
to which the angelic hosts of heaven 
seem to respond Hallelujah, Amen and 
Amen. May all our rejoicings be duly 





sanctified and rendered acceptable to 


Him who hath given us the victory. 

As a nation, we had sinned. We 
claimed to be what we were not—a 
nation of “ freemen” granting “ equal 
rights” to all men, when at the same 
time we held nearly four millions of 
human beings in the bonds of slavery. 
We were selfish, cruel, unjust. The 
wicked, ambitious spirit which begot 
and sought to perpetuate slavery, begot 
the wicked and this, as a 
natural result, begot that other mon- 


rebellion, 


strous crime, assassination, which draped 
the land—the world, we may almost say 
—in mourning. 

God permits mankind to work out 
their own destruction as well as their 
own When we act from 
wicked motives, or even from a mistaken 
judgment, we incur the just judgment 
of an offended God. Nor will He “let 
us up,” or forgive, till we shall have 
been duly punished and shall repent. 
There is no escape. Our sin was great; 
But 

Have we not 
Our pride has 
been humbled, and we now acknowledge 


salvation. 


our punishment has been severe. 
have we not repented? 
set the captive free? 





the authority of a just God. Christian 
kindness toward the fallen foe takes the 
place of hatred and revenge, and a feel- 
ing of brotherly love pervades the souls 
of men. We would now try to do unto 
others as we would that others should 
do unto us. 

Now that we can speak that sweet 
word “Pxace” once more, let us seek 
by all the Christian virtues to prove our 
worthiness of it. Let us wipe out all 
dividing lines which separate us, and 
become one in interest, one in sentiment, 
in all things one PropLe! With block- 
ades removed, ports thrown open, trade 
revived, and free intercourse renewed 
among the people, we shall soon come 
to a better understanding and a more 
perfect agreement. There will be in 
sentiment no North, no South, but we 
shall be one in rights and privileges, in 
education, politics, and religion. 

The condition of the freed-men will 
rapidly improve, and this will re-act on 
the white man, stimulating him to “ hold 
his own” in the grand march of material, 
intellectual, and moral improvement. We 
leave the question of differences in race 
for other times and places, not doubting 
God will reveal in His own good time 
all we shall need to know on that point. 
If the white be superior to the black, 
there can be no danger of their changing 
situations. But if the black be equal to 
the white, he will make it manifest, and 
that is the whole matter in a nut-shell. 
If the black man can improve, so can the 
white. Nor is there, in the providence 
of God, any occasion for either subordi- 
nation or amalgamation. Each may help 
the other for the good of each. And 
there is room enough and work enough 
for all. 

The questions of reconstruction, free 
suffrage, punishment of rebel leaders, 
etc., we trust will be considered from 
high and just standpoints, that no act 
may be committed by those in authority 
not in strict accordance with the best 
human judgment, and with the immu- 
table laws of justice and of mercy. Let 
us also regard the feelings and necessities 
of the vanquished, discountenance all 
vain boasting, give employment to re- 
turned soldiers, provide for the disabled 
and the destitute, and guard and guide 
the stranger who seeks a home among 


us. These are our duties. 





~~. 





Then, each having performed his part, 
let us give thanks to Almighty God, and 
in a prayerful spirit bow to His will, and 
seek happiness for ourselves by doing 
good to others. 
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OUR FINANCES. 


Wuew the war for ‘‘ disuniun’’ broke out, our 
dear cousins of the London Times—in the interest 
of slavery, white and black—proclaimed that the 
Government would soon be obliged to go to En- 
gland for a loan. And in answer to its own 


| question, ‘* Will they get it?’ replied in em- 


phatic italics, ‘* Not a shilling /’ Our indignation 
on reading this, in connection with a whole col- 
umn of abusive tirade against us, can better be 
imagined than described. The impudence of the 
burly bully refusing a supposed favor before it 
was asked was insufferable! But happily for 
us, our Mr. Cuase, with his greenbacks, managed 
to get along very well without any assistance 
from Cousin John. There was a sufficient num- 
ber of sensible Americans ready to loan the Gov- 
ernment all the money it needed. They will now 
get a liberal interest on the investment, while 
Cousin John will stand outside, with hands in 
empty pockets, regretting he did not take stock 
in this paying concern. To “get into our 
cheese,’’ John sent a fleet of pirates after our mer- 
chant ships, and after plundering all he caught, 
burned them on the high seas! He also fitted 
out swift blockade runners, to carry powder and 
guns to our enemies and to receive cotton in re- 
turn We arrested and confiscated many of these, 
and set them to catch others. In this way we 
have taken from Cousin John a sufficient num- 
ber of swift iron steamers to make a very respect- 
able addition to our navy. These, with our iron- 
clads and our monitors, will serve in future to 
protect our interests at sea and save us a very 
heavy outlay. 

Just now, a few of our big-hearted, liberal- 
minded men propose to pay off the entire national 
debt within the present year. One man offers 
$20,000 ; another, $40,000; and another, $500- 
000! If this shall be done, the United States 
will stand forth before the world the strongest, 
richest, freest, and greatest nation on the globe. 
But whether or not our national debt be thus 
paid, it will be paid in full, and in good time, 
all fears of the croakers to the contrary notwith- 
standing. Our resources of gold, silver, copper, 
iron, lead, wheat, corn, cattle, cotton, petroleum, 
and so forth, are totally inexhaustible, and we 
have territory enough to give farms to 200,000,- 
000 of free people. Think of this, ye deluded 
aristocrats of the London Times, who not only 
predict, but try to bring abont our ruin. What 
think ye of our people subscribing $100,000,000 
to a popular loan in six working days? Look at 
our armies! Look at our navy! Look at our 
country, and then say if you think we can be 
made a nation of bankrupts! No—we shall 
soon be lenders instead of borrowers of money. 
We shall not only grow our own provisions, but 
we shall manufacture our own wares, transport 
our own productions, and shall export instead of 
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import even the luxuries of life. Americans 
have no reason to be discouraged, but every rea- 
son to hold up their heads and rejoice in the 
prospects before them. 

The wicked London Times does not represent the 
views of the English people, who are beginning 
to see American affairs in the right light. But 
let us not deceive ourselves. Let us not look 
for aid or comfort to any monarchial or aristo- 
cratic government. There can be no friendship 
between nations so different in modes of govern- 
ment. 

a re 


ABLE-BODIED MEN. 


Berore the war, we Americans were degenerat- 
ing. When the call for volunteers came upon 
the country, it was foand that a large proportion 
of the male population were more or less infirm. 
Later, weak men found excuses to escape the 
draft; but the strong and resolute felt a just 
pride in being pronounced by the surgeon ‘‘ sound 
and able-bodied.’’ Much of the material carried 
into camp soon found its way into and lumbered 
up the hospitals, and became a useless expense 
to the Government. But the clean, true, tem- 
perate, wide-awake young man, who took care 
of himself, not only passed muster, but passed 
through campaigns unscathed, and is a stronger, 
more spirited, self-relying man to-day than when 
he entered the army. Our countrymen needed 
this bodily training and discipline, and those 
who survived the war and escaped the barbarous 
Southern prisons, will give stamina to the 
nation. Soldiers who respect themselves will be 
respected. Formerly our people regarded epaulets 
with disfavor—now they pay them the deference 
due to real worth. The great lesson we have 
learned by the war is the fact, that he is the 
most of a man who can defend himself the best. 
Effeminate young men will not find favor with 
the fair while there are strong, brave, intelligent, 
resolute ‘‘ defenders’? unmated. Woman most 
admires a healthy manly man. She may pity a 
poor fellow and ‘‘ marry him to get rid of him,”’ 
but she would much prefer one with a ‘sound 
mind in a sound body.’’ We would approve the 
plan practiced in portions of Europe, wherein 
every young man is required by law to give from 
one to three years of his minority to education 
and military training. It would tend to call out 
and develop the manly qualities which dignify 
and ennoble the man’ We must establish naval 
schools in all our large seaports, and military 
schools in every State. Let our young men be 
educated so as to cope with the best in the Old 
World, and we shall be in a position to maintain 
our rights throughout the world. We want more 
‘‘able-bodied men,’’ and this is the way to 
secure them. 

Besides, there are in many families lads of 
lawless spirit who will not submit to parental 
authority—sons of widows, and even of clergy- 
men, who need more thorough discipline than 
can be administered at home. Such should be 
put into a naval school. There they would be 
trained, educated, and required to come under 


authority—and it would make men of hundreds | 


who would otherwise become vagabonds. In our 
profession as phrenologists, we have advised this 





course to the great relief of anxious parents who 
did not know “ what in the world to do witha 
headstrong, willful, truant, and disobedient son,’’ 
and always, so far as we could learn, with the 
best success. 

Because one is educated in a military or naval 
school, it does not follow that he will remain in 
the public service, but in nine cases out of ten 
he will go into civil service—become a captain 
of a merchant ship, an engineer, surveyor, etc. 
Let us talk this matter up, and good will grow 
out of it. We want more “ able-bodied men. 





“THE PLAGUB.” 


Great alarm has been caused by reports that 
the Russian, Siberian, or some other ‘‘ plague’ is 
on the way to England and America. Shtps from 
infected ports are carefully stopped at quarantine, 
and every precaution taken to guard our people 
against it. Last year, our neighbors in the Ber- 
muda Islands were afflicted with the yellow fe- 
ver, and a chivalric medical gentleman from the 
South volunteered his kind services to attend the 
sick, and received from Her Britannic Majesty’s 
most loyal subjects who survived, a testimonial 
of £100—say $500—for the same; when, as it 
now appears in evidence, the philanthropic Dr. 
Blackburn went to the Bermudas to pick up and 
ship to the States a lot of infected clothing, for 
the purpose of giving that disease to our citizens 
and soldiers. He was at heart a most wicked as- 
sassia when acting under the garb of a disinter- 
ested self sacrificing ‘* Howard.’’ But his scheme 
did not succeed. And now, in order to prevent 
any epidemic, be it yellow fever or be it cholera, 
from infesting our country, we need to observe 
and obey the laws of life and health. If we 
keep our dwellings, streets, stables, cellars, etc., 
nice and clean ; if we live temperately, avoiding 
all excesses in eating, drinking, working, etc. ; in 
short, if we live as we may and as we ought, we 
shall escape all epidemics of any and every sort. 
But if we are neglectful, filthy. dissipated, and 
subsist on decayed fish, flesh, or fowl, and drink 
bad whisky, smoke and chew bad tobacco, re- 
main out late at night, sleep on the wharves, or 
in low, damp cellars, or in ill-ventilated tene- 
ment-houses, we may expect to be visited by a 
scourge which will sweep away thousands. But 
the best preventive is a healthy body, good food, 
plenty of work, pure blood, a clean skin, fresh 
air, a clear consciencey a hopeful spirit, settled 
affections, and trust in God. Fortified by these 
conditions, we need not fear the wicked Dr, 
Blackburn with his Yellow Jack, nor the Russian 
plague. Let every citizen constitute himself a 
special police to see that all disease-generating 
nuisances be instantly removed from our houses, 
our stables, and our streets. 
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A Foreicner, who had mixed among many na- 
tions, was asked if he had observed any particu- 
lar quality in oir species that might be consider- 
ed universal. He replied: “ Me tink dat all men 
love lazy.” 

Herepitary.—-A man being asked by a lady 
why his hair was red, answered that he supposed 
it was hair-red-itary?” 











TO THE LAKES, 
BY BIVER AND RAIL. 


Tue season of rest, recreation, and recupera- 
tion for the pent-up citizen has arrived, and he is 
now casting about, consulting maps, gazetteers, 
and railway guides, to decide where to spend bis 
holidays. Many will go to the quiet sea-side, 
many to the mineral springs, more to the lakes, 
some to the White Mountains, others to the Green 
Mountains, and a few perhaps to the Rocky 
Mountains. We shall go, through the JournaL, 
to all these places, and make ourselves “ quite at 
home, thank you.” Our lecturing excursions 
over the Old World and the New have given us a 
decided love for traveling in all the various modes 
and routes, by land, lake, and sea. And were it 
not absolutely necessary that we should be settled 
at least a portion of the time to write, and set 
“ the heads of the people” in the proper light, we 
should spend much more of our time very pleas- 
antly “ on the wing.” 

At present, all our great thoroughfares are un- 
obstructed and open to traffic and travel. Would 
you go west? There is the great broad track, 
New York and Erie Railway, with its fine 
roomy cars, large enough for houses, traversing 
an exceedingly rich and romantic country, lead- 
ing hundreds of miles, almost due west, “ to the 
lakes.” This, with its branches, at Great Bend, 
leading into the coal and iron regions of Yenn- 
sylvania; at Binghamton, leading to Syracuse 
and Oswego ; another at Owego, leading to Ithaca 
and Cayuga Lake ; two at Elmira, with branches 
leading to Canandaigua, Rochester, Niagara, etc., 
and south to Williamsport in Pennsylvania; one 
at Painted Post, one at Corning, and the Buffalo 
branch at Hornellisville, connecting with all the 
roads north, while the main line, terminating at 
Dunkirk, connects with all the great lines leading 
to Cleveland, Cincinnati, St. Louis, Chicago, and 
the west. 

Would you go north? There is the ever beauti- 
ful North River, with floating palaces by day and 
night, and the Hudson River Railway and the 
Harlem, leading to Albany, connecting with the 
New York Central Railway—one of the longest, 
the richest, and the best managed railway prop- 
erties in America—running through the great Mo- 
hawk Valley, through the enterprising cities of 
Utica, Syracuse, Auburn, Rochester, ete., with its 
branches at Rome, leading to Watertown and 
Cape Vincent, on Lake Ontario; and others at 
Canandaigua, Rochester, Batavia, Lockport, and 
thence to Buffalo, Niagara Falls, intersecting the 
Great Western of Canada, leading to Detroit and 
the west, and to Toronto, Montreal, Quebec, etc., 
over the Grand Trunk. 

Would you go east? There are the splendid 
steamers on Long Island Sound, which sail for 
Newport, New Haven, Hartford, Fall River, Sto- 
nington, etc.; and the railways, via Providence 
and Springfield, to Boston, thence by rail or sea 
to Portland, Bangor, St. Johns, Halifax, or New- 
foundland. 

Would you go south? There are competing 
lines across and around that “ foreign country,” 
New Jersey, leading to Philadelphia, Baltimore, 
and Washington, and to Norfolk, Richmond, 
Charleston, Savannah, Mobile, New Orleans, Gal- 
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veston, etc. There are steamers which sail regu- | 


larly from and to New York 

For the southwest, there are the Pennsylvania 
Central and the Baltimore and Ohio railroads, 
with their mountain passes, affording views to 


the traveler the most grand and sublime! views 
which, once seen. can never be forgotten. 
Are you an invalid, seeking health? Try the 


Fishing Banks, off the coast of New England. 
Go mackereling for two, three, or four months 
daring the warm season, where you can breathe 
the invigorating sea air, and get such exercise ag 
will be not too heavy, but light and pleasant. A 
note addressed to the postmaster of Wellfleet, 
Gloucester, or of Marblehead, Mass., would secure 
answer as to terms and conditions on which one 
could get a berth on a fishing-smack. There isa 
pleasant excitement connected with this useful 
Itisa 
capital thing for broken-down clerks, teachers, 
and even for preachers, who would combine 
pleasure with profit when seeking health. 

Then, for the more rugged and venturesome, 


and profitable sport, conducive to health. 


there are the gold-mines of Nevada, California, 
and Oregon ; the copper-mines of Michigan and 
Wisconsin ; the lead-mines of Galena; and the 
iron-mines of Missouri. These are all worth vis- 
iting. and the tourist can not spend his time and 
money more profitably than in looking in on 
these auriferous riches, which will soon invite the 
hone and muscle and the capital of Europe to de- 
velop their inexhaustible treasures. 
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PORTRAIT OF VICTORIA, QUEEN OF ENGLAND, 


CURRENT TOPICS. 


A New Votume!—-With the present number 
we commence the Forry-seconp Votume of the 
PHRENOLOGICAL JouRNAL. We find it convenient 
to make two volumes in a year, which gives us 
two starting-points, as it were—January and 
July—when regular subscriptions may commence 
and terminate. There are very few who do not 
keep their Journals to bind, and therefore wish 
to begin at the beginning, and thus complete 
their sets. Most subscribers begin with the Jan- 
uary number—many with July. 

It is a source of real satisfaction to the Eprror 
that so. many of his readers re-subscribe so 
promptly, and, when renewing, to express such 
He 
listens with careful attention to all suggestions 


hearty approval and such kindly criticisms. 


having for their object the improvement of the 
JournaL. The increasing number of voluntary 
contributors of a better class, which includes 
clergymen, statesmen, physicians, authors, art- 
ists, travelers, teachers, etc., is an evidence of 
the growing popularity of the Journat. 

Our Answers to Correspondents has become “a 
feature’’—for all have questions to ask—and 
would soon become altogether too voluminous 
did we not ‘‘ cut down”’ and “cull out” a large 
proportion of the well-meant but ill-considered 
questions put to us. We beg our readers to con- 
sult their dictionaries, encyclopedias, commenta- 








ries, and other works of reference before calling 
on us for answers. All proper questions, how- 
ever, answers to which may be instructive to 
others, will be cheerfully attended to up to the 
limits of our space. Personal questions will be an- 
swered by post when a prepaid envelope, properly 
addressed, is sent, in which to inclose a reply. 

We shall soon be in regular postal communi- 
cation with all the great South, when we hope 
to renew acquaintance with former patrons, and 
continue it with those of the North who go 
there to plant the tree of knowledge, enterprise, 
and freedom in that beautiful land. 

Tue Putrir anp THE Press.—In New England, 
where the people are most highly educated, it is 
no unusual occurrence to send clergymen to Con- 
gress, and we approveit. In the West, editors re- 
ceive this preferment, and this, too, is right. 
Our New England clergy, as a class, are among 
the most scholarly men in our country. Their 
studies are not confined exclusively to theology, 
but they look into all branches of history, nat- 
ural science, agriculture, commerce, politics, lit- 
erature, etc., and are ‘* posted’’ on all the lead- 
ing questions of the day, and as a body they are 
thoroughly honest. They may be charged with 
bigotry, sectarianism, etc., but this applies only 
to a few whose minds ceased to grow when they 
graduated, and who settled down with the idea 


| that their doxy is the only true doxy. But there 


| Adams, Thompson, Wadsworth, Stockton. 


is no danger of this sort being called to any 
higher sphere of action than the “ tread-mill’’ 
they are now in; but such men as Messrs. 
Beecher, Tyng, Chapin, Storrs, Vinton, Kirk, 
And 
of editors, who doubts there are to be found some 
of the ablest minds in America connected with 
the press? The chief objection to them is the 
fact that they are generally strong partisans, 
trained in the political schools, where all the 
tricks are resorted to to gain a point, or the 
election of a favor-ite of a particular political 
stripe. What we want is honest, intelligent, ca- 
pable men. Shrewd lawyers are well enough in 
their places, but their profession tends to sharpen 
their wits more than to awaken their morals. We 
want all the qualities combined. In the West, 
editors are among the leaders; they give the 
law to the land. Nor are they simply ‘‘ echoes’’ 
of other men, but they break the way and lead 
the van. Hence they are chosen for legislators. 
We venture to suggest that still more of our can- 
didates for Congress should be selected from the 
‘* pulpit and the press.’’ Let no false modesty 
deter these gentlemen from serving God and the 
people in the larger sphere here indicated, when 
called on so to do. 

Americans in Evropr.—We intend to publish 
at another time a set of practical directions, such 
as are not to be found in the guide-books, for the 
instruction of our people visiting the old country. 
Hotel, hack, and railway life in America is some- 
thing very different from that which we find in 
Europe, as the traveler soon learns to his cost, if 
not to his disgust. But there are exceptions to 
the general rule, and it is these which we would 
point out for the benefit of ‘‘ whom it may con- 
cern Intercourse between the new and the old 
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countries is now so frequent, that dll the details 
of life and travel ought to be set forth in the 
public journals. We are glad to initiate a new 
and useful movement, looking to a better trans- 
Atlantic acquaintance by advertisements and oth- 
erwise. In our present number, a new hotel in 
the great city of Glasgow is announced. It is 
conducted by a much esteemed friend and very 
worthy gentlemen, Mr. Wiiu1am Forsyte, once 
of Manchester, recently from Aberdeen, in the 
north of Scotland—where we enjoyed his most 
eeable society and very generous hospitality. 
nder his roof the traveler will be made as com- 
fortable as the amiable host—who has the rich- 
est, rattling Scottish brogue with the best spoken 
English we ever heard, and his hearty, jolly En- 
glish wife—can make him. Here may be seen 
the results of a happy blending of the two races 
—the Scottish and the English—in the healthi- 
est, handsomest, and happiest brood of ‘‘ bairns’’ 
- we remember to have seen. See advertisement 
of the ‘‘Cospen Horen,’’ Argyle Street, where 
the tourist, especially if he be an American, may 
not only make himself one of the family, and at 
home, but where he may also’ learn everything 
he may wish to know of the highways and by- 
ways of grand old Scotland. 


> <> 


THE QUEEN AND THE EMPRESS. 


Vicrori and Evgeni are in most respects very 
much like other women. They eat, drink, and 
sleep like the rest. They enjoy and suffer as 
other women do. Deprived of “ bread and but- 
ter,”’ they would suffer from hunger. They laugh 
and they weep ; they love and they hate; they 
fear and they hope. Then wherein are they 
unlike our own country mothers? And are there 
any here so foolish as to wish or even willing to 
change places with them? Is not the simple, 
joyous country maid or matron, without the 
studied cares of state etiquette, as happy as they? 
Can a queen or an empress love her children 
more than our mothers loved us? And have 
these royal ladies more meekness, more kind- 
ness, more justice, more faith, hope, or devo- 
tion than other mothers? Is our heavenly Father 
a respecter of persons? Are not the meek and 
the lowly even more beautiful in His sight? No 
empress, queen, or princess can monopolize the 
charms or graces of simple womanhood. They 
may put on the external trappings and gew- 
gaws which, compared to loveliness of character, 
are as “sounding brass and tinkling cymbals.” 
Neither crowns of diamonds nor temples of gold 
can supply the place of a loving friend, nor can 
royal pomp and ceremony bring health to a dis- 
eased body or peace to an anxious mind. 

Of Victoria, it may be said that she has a 
plump, well-made, little body, and is perhaps as 
evenly and symmetrically formed as are any of 
her English sisters. 

In the likeness (on page 24) she may be seen in 
mourning for her departed husband; and she 
wears the sad expression natural to such an oc- 
casion, but which is not habitual with her. On 
the several occasions on which the editor saw 
her in Scotland and England, she wore the ex- 
pression of real joy and happiness, and she is to- 
day, perhaps, the most respected ruler on any 
earthly throne. 

She was a faithful wife and a most loving 
mother — tender, sympathetic, charitable. She 
is kindly disposed to all ; and exhibits deep de- 
votion to her God. She is naturally quite intel- 
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PORTRAIT OF EUGENIE, EMPRESS OF THE FRENCH. 





ligent, has artistic tastes, is well educated, and 
eminently social and domestic. 

Her complexion is light, her skin fresh, and 
even rosy; herhair auburn, her eyes large and 
light blue. Her mouth is naturally a little open- 
ed, disclosing a set of beautifully sound even 
white teeth, which is a characteristic of her family. 
The nose and chin are well formed, the cheeks 
plump, with a neck, like the body, large and full. 

Phrenologically, there is nothing wanting, nor 
are there any marked excesses, She is, however, 
very emotional, and did she not take much exer- 
cise in the open air, visiting frequently her sev- 
eral country homes, which give her diversion and 
variety, she would doubtless become disagree- 
ably nervous and excitable; but so long as she 
continues to pay strict and careful attention to 
the laws of life and health, so long she may hope 
to retain her present bodily vigor. Without 
being brilliant in talent, Victoria may be ac- 
counted one of the model women of the world, 
and her world-wide and very enviable reputation 
is every way well deserved. 

Victoria was born at Kensington Palace, May 
24th. 1819, and is the daughter of Edward Duke 
of Kent, fourth son of George LII., and the Prin- 
cess Victoria Mary Louisa of Saxe-Coburg-Sual- 
field, relict df the hereditary prince of Leiningen. 
She became Queen on the death of William IV., 
June 20th, 1837. She was married, Feb. 10th, 
1840, to Albert, Prince of Saxe-Coburg Gotha. by 
whom she had nine children, all now living. The 
Prince Consort died Dec. 14, 1861. 

Eugenie is more gay and more fond of display 
than her neighbor, Victoria. The Empress has 
very large Approbativeness with less Self-Es- 
teem, as may be seen in the engraving. Her 





Veneration is large, and she is a devoted wor- 
shiper. She is affectionate, kind-hearted, sym- 
pathetic, extremely sensitive, and liable to be 
jealous. In intellect there is nothing remark- 
able; but she is well developed and highly cul- 
tivated. She is evidently a lady of high fashion, 
as may be seen by her style of dress. Of her 
morals there is no question, and it is her plea- 
sure, as well as her duty, to make herself as 
agreeable as possible. She takes an active in- 
terest in religious matters, and is a devoted 
Roman Catholic. Victoria, on the contrary, of 
course, is a Protestant—in England, worshiping 
according to the Episcopalian order, and in Scot- 
land, according to the Presbyterian. 

Eugenie is the mother of one son—a bright, 
active lad, who promises to become @ man on 
whom the Emperor and Empress base their hopes 
of succession to the throne of France. 

The complexion of Eugenie is also fair; her 
hair light auburn, fine, and thin ; her eyes light, 
and her skin white and delicate. She is evi- 
dently of the finest quality of ber race. It will 
not be claimed for her, however, that she is 
great; but she makes an affectionate wife, a lov- 
ing mother, leads the fashions, and graces the 
situation to which she has been called.* 

Eugenie was born in Granada, Spain, May 6th, 
1826, and is the second daughter of the Count of 
Montijo, a Spanish grandee of Italian descent. 
She was married to Napoleon III. Jan. 80, 1853. 
Her son, Napoleon Eugene, was born March 16th, 
1856, and is heir apparent of the French Empire. 





* France has had sixty-seven queens. Eleven were di- 
vorced; two executed; nine died young; seven were 
widowed early; three cruelly treated ; three exiled ; the 
rest were either poisoned or broken-hearted. 
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PHYSIOGNOMY OF CLASSES. 
EFFECTS OF EXTERNAL INFLUENCES. 


aT the late anniversary of the Kings County 
Medical Socioty, Dr. H. L. Bartlett read an ad- 
dress on “ Physical Education,” which we find 
reported in the papers and much praised That 
it was an interesting discourse the following ex- 
tracts will prove ; bat it is a pity that a writer 
who has the good taste to borrow so largely from 
one of our publications should not possess suffi- 


cient sense of justice to give its author credit for 


the ideas thus appropriated. 


“ You are all familiar with the fact that rural 
populations are not so beautiful, as a rule, as 
those living in the city. I am speaking of the 
more refined portions of both. Your country 
cou-ins may be more virtuous, for they are less 
tempted to vice; but they are certainly less 
beautiful—as they are deprived of those social 
and intellectual enjoyments which, in the city 
and town, make up so large a part of the amuse- 
ment of the young. So are they wanting in 


those graces of manner and delicacy of feature | 


which constitute the ideal of beauty. This is 
seen more distinctly in countries where there 
are castes or privileged classes. In India, the 
grand mandarin has a look and bearing quite 
different from that of the poor artisan. The 
Russian nobleman or English lord are quite 
different beings, in form and feature, from the 
serf or peasant. The South Carolina planter 
would hardly be recognized as belonging to the 
same race with the « white trash’ of that region. 
But let us descend a little more into particu- 
lars. You will bear in mind that I am endeavor- 
ing to prove that social causes are capable 
of changing not only the general shape of the 
head and form of the body, but the very ex- 
pression of the face and intonation of the voice. 
“The forms of religious worship also modify 
the physical peculiarities of a people. In speak- 
ing of climate, I said the temperament of a race 
would influence much its forms of worship. The 
converse of this is equally true. Those systems 





of religious worship which call to their aid the | 


highest efforts of art must elevate the emotional 


part of our natures, and develop us in that di- | 


rection, while the more rational system of re- 
ligion would strengthen the intellect rather than 
the heart. The same may be said of art itself. 
No one can gaze upon sc 
all the skill of the limner’s art. or a block of 
marble, molded and almost made to breathe, 
under the sculptor’s hand. without having his 
soul kindled with emotions and his feelings irra- 
diated to correspond with those feelings! Says 
a late writer: ‘The permanent effect produced 
upon one’s face and figure by one single visit to 
a picture gallery is doubtless too small to be 


unvas, illuminated by | 


readily appreciable, but let the visit be repeated | 


daily for a few months; or, what is better, let 
the subject of the experiment be surrounded by 
beautiful works of art, and habituated to their 
contemplation, and their effect will be marked 
and evident.’ There is no doubt that like pro- 
daces like oftener than we think. If a parent or 
teacher have a peculiarity in word or gesture, the 
child is sure to cnpy it. 

“The fact is so well attested, that it has be- 
come a truism, thata man and bis wife grow to 
look like each other! The Greeks understood 
the influence external objects had upon the form 
and features, and filled their houses and temples 
with the most beautiful works of art, that their 
children constantly beholding, might become 
like them. Music, too, has the power, and per- 
haps in a more marked degree, of molding the 
features. You can not doubt this if you have 
ever watched the effect of some grand sym- 
— upon the faces of a large audience. You 

ave seen the ever-varying expression of the 
countenance to correspond with the sentiment of 
the piece—of joy, of hope, or of sorrow. Nor 





can you doubt that the frequent repetition of 
these expressions can fail to enlarge the muscles 
used in making them, and thus leave their per- 
manent trace upon the features, any more than 
you can deny that the constant use of the black- 
smith’s arm enlarges and strengthens.” 


All of this (in substance), and a great deal 
more on the same general topic, may be found in 
“ Hints Toward Physical Perfection, or the Phi- 
losophy of Human Beauty,” by D. H. Jacques. 
New York: Fowler and Wells. [Price $1 75.] 


Communications. 











HATS—A NOTION. 


Men's hats are for—1, warmth; 2, shade; 3, 
dryness ; 4, cleanliness. 

That is, they are to protect the head or the 
hair from the cold of winter, the heat and glare 
of sun and summer, the pelting of rain and 
storm, the disturbance of wind, and the dust and 
dirt of out-doors. In winter, a warm hat is 
needed ; in summer, a cool one. 





Men's hats are, as a rule, too close and hot. 
They keep in the natural perspiration as India- 
rubber boots do in the feet They also maintain 
too high a heat. Hence baldness; for the hair 
thus loses its natural climate, and its natural 
growth-power fails, its life departs, and it falls 
out. 

These difficulties could be remedied in warm- 
weather hats, where they are greatest, by an ar- 
rangement which should carry the shading part 
of the hat free of the head, leaving room for ven- 
tilation and natural coolness, and which should 
at the same time serve to keep off sun and rain, 
and to act as a band holding the hair from being 
blown about by the wind. 

Such an arrangement is that represented in 
fig. 1. The searing of a man’s hat, that is, the 
grip or hold which keeps it on the head, is of 
course applied at the belt of the hat which passes 





Fre. 2.—Tus Har. 


round the forehead and just above the ears. Now 
the shade hat represented in the cut, instead of 
being a tight hot pot, bag, or stove-pipe, is a free 
shade held entirely separate from the head. The 
shade or crown is carried by four slender up- 








rights, and fhese are fastened to two mere rings, 
which set snugly to the head, as in fig. 2. 

There is no patent in this invention, either se- 
cured or applied for. The shade might be of 
straw or silk or leather; the frame of wire or 
wood or hard India-rubber. A metallic wire 
properly wound or covered would probably be 
best. A single narrow band might be found bet- 
ter than the two wires. There might be a very 
great and fanciful variety in the forms of the 
shade. 

_ eo 
THE POTATO ROT AGAIN. 


Eprrok oF THE JourNaL: Your correspond- 
ent of Iowa is certainly mistaken as to the cause 
of the potato rot. If it is the result of the heat 
of the sun, why have they not always rotted ? 
One theory was, that the gradual increase of oxy- 
gen caused the ret; and when I inquired of Mr. 
Chase, by letter, why they should rot worse some 
seasons than others, I received no answer. Can 
Mr. Williams think of no other cause why we 
should have the dry rot in dry seasons, and vice 
versa in wet seasons. We should guard against 
this rather popular fallacy, non causa pro causa, 
especially in agricultural science, the source, of a 
nation’s wealth and a people’s comfort 

Many years ago I prepared two boxes of equal 
dimensions, filled them with equal parts of a pre- 
pared quantity of very rich soil; placed one 
box near the ground, and the other elevated some 
five feet on sticks that were kept well coated with 
tar, to prevent the ingress and egress of the bugs ; 
planted in each box the half of a large pink-eye 
potatato, and during the season, gave them fre- 
quent watering, in equal quantities, and at the 
same times. The tops in the box near the ground 
were much infested with black bugs. On th 
others there were none. 

The result was, that the vines in the upper box 
kept green till the frost came, while the others 
died the fore part of August. The last of Septem- 
ber the vines in both the boxes were removed 
In the upper box was a hill of large, fair potatoes, 
with not the slightest symptoms of the rot. In 
the other box the tubers had all rooted and dis- 
appeared, save several diminutive ones that were 
entirely rotten. I repeated this test, and obtained 
precisely the same results, and I will wager $500 
that a similar result would attend the same expe- 
riment so long as the rot continues. 

Early planting, of kinds that will best resist the 
attacks of the bugs; dryish ground, and not too 
rich ; ashing occasionally, if convenient ; digging 
as soon as the tops are dead,or before wet weath- 
er sets in; keeping the tubers dry, and not too 
much heaped up after being dug ; with a sprink- 
ling of lime in the bins, are the practical sugges- 
tions worth more to the farmer and the country 
than all the theories that will ever be concocted. 

Yours, very truly, A. Hogesoom. 

Suepp’s Connens, Manion Co., N. Y. 
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Turovesr the medium of a calm, deep soul, the 
stormy convulsions of society are seen, “silent as 
in a picture.” 

Pacx your cares in as small a space as you can, 
so that you can carry them yourself, and not let 
them annoy others. 
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HON. JAMES HARLAN. 


We copy the following from the Central Chris- 
tian Advocate. as a confirmation of the correct- 
ness of our estimate of this young statesman. 

“No man in the country has a better reputa- 
tion than Mr. Harlan. His solid attainments, his 
unswerving integrity, his undoubted patriotism, 
and his earnest industry as a senator have caused 
him to be loved and trusted more and more by 
the people. President Lincoln endeared himself 
to the people of Iowa and the whole West still 
more by selecting Mr. Harlan for one of his con- 
atitutional advisers. Everybody knew that Mr. 
Harlan would be efficient and honest. He would 
not betray any trust, nor be led into any. folly. 
When the rebellion succeeded in murdering Mr. 
Lincoln, Mr. Harlan promptly yielded his posi- 
tion into the hands of President Johnson, and he 
as gracefully and kindly informed him that he did 
not wish to make any change. Mr. Harlan per- 
sonally and the State of Iowa make sacrifices in 
yielding to the wishes of the President, but we 
believe that it is best for the country that Mr 
Harlan should remain in the Cabinet. His spotless 
character and thorough knowledge of the wants of 
the West and of the whole country make bis ap- 
pointment as Secretary of the Interior peculiarly 
proper. We hope he will be retained in the 
service of his State and country as long as life 
may last. We have the highest reverence for a 
great and good statesman, and the utmost horror 
of dishonest politicians. Mr. Harlan has fairly 
won his laurels, and is adequate to any trust.” 


Patent ‘Office Department. 


The range of mechanical invention is a true index of human progres’. 











THE ATLANTIC TELEGRAPH CABLE. 





Tus work connected with the equipment and prep- 
aration of the Great Eastern steam-hip for laying down the 
Auantic telegraph cable between America and England 
during the present summer is being carried on in the 
most expeditious manner. The total length of the cable 
required to stretch from the starting-point in Ireland to 
the spot where it is intended to land on the American side 
is exactly 2,258 miles; but according to present arrange- 
ments, it is intended to place at least 2,400 miles on 
board, the few additional hundred miles’ length being 





allowed for “slack,” the action of currents, and other | 


contingencies. During the time the cuble is on board 


it is kept -ubmerged, the tanks ior this purpose being | 


always filled with water. Electricians are constantly 
employed on board in a portion of the Great Eastern 
appropriated for their accommodation, and by means 
uv! the most sensitive and delicate instruments every 
portion of the cable is subjected to the most careful and 
rigid tests, as it is received from the hulks and de- 


posited in the tanks, in order that the most trifling defect | 


muy be discovered. Up to the present time, however, 


not the slightest break or flaw in the whole of the 1,200 | 


miles’ length of cable has been detected, notwithstanding 
that during every minute of the day a constant current of 
electricity is passing through the coils, and there is little 
doubt, therefore, that so far as its electric capabilities are 


concerned, the cable will leave England in the highest | 


possible state of perfection, and with the improved in- 
strnments intended to be used, capable of transmitting 
messages between this country and America at the rate 
of twelve words per minute, or more than double the 
number which could be forced through the old Atlantic 
telegraph cable. 

Weicut or tae Casiz.—The weight is nearly double 


that of the one originally laid, the weight of the entire in- 
sulation of the cable submerged in 1558 being 261 Ibs per 
nautical mile, while that of the new cable is 4/0 Ibs. per 
nautical mile, The weight of the new cable in air is 85 
ewt. 8 qrs. per nautical mile, and in water 14 cwt. per 
knot, or equal to eleven times its weight in water per 
knot; or, in other words, it will bear its own weignt in 
eleven miles’ depth of water. The original Atlantic tele- 
graph cable weighed but 20 ewt. per mile in the air, and 
rather more than 13 ewt. per nautical mile in water, 
which would be equal to 4°85 times its weight in water per 
knot. In the cable now in course of shipment the break- 
ing strength is 7 tons 15 cwt., while the breaking strength 
of the first-laid cable was only 3} tons and the contract 
strain equal to 4°85 its weight per knot in water. The 
contract strain of the new cable is equui to 11 times its 
weight per mile in water, or more than double the 
strength of the cable first laid between this counrry and 
America. The whole of the arrangements connected 
with the shipment of the cable, and, indeed, with the 
equipment and preparation of the Great Eustern, are 
most ably carried out by Mr. Canning, the company's en- 
ineer, who has had the great advantage of being simi- 
arly engaged on the occasion of the first Atlantic cable 
being submerged. The Grest Eastern hes commenced 
shippivg her coal She will requ:re ubout 8,000 tons. 


Pe oo 
ART PHOTOGRAPHY. 


Puorocrarny is, strictly speaking, a mechanical art, 
the reproductions or images produced by it being by 
chemical processes and mechanical contrivances; but we 
have long believed, and of late been confirmed in that be- 
lief, that the general principles of the fine arts could be so 
applied to photography, particularly photographic por- 
traiture, as to relieve it of its severity, and by a happy com- 
bination of mechanical and manipulative skill give to us 
portraits of ourselves or friends that would b. free from 
the terrible crudity—that map-like stiffness—that charac- 
terize many of the portraits we see made by the camera. 
In their stead we have hoped to see pictures possessing 
many, if not a'l, the qualities we find in the works of our 
ablest painters, with the additional meri: of perfect fidelity 
as to likeness. The latter quality rarely exists im the 
works of the most celebrated artists. Artists themselves 
have sometimes condemned photography with the astute 
remark that “machines could not think”—ergo, “ ma- 
chines” could not make god portraits. The trouble was, 
that those whe used the “ machine” did not “ think.” 

Among the exceeding few who were the first to discover 
and appreciate the wonderful results to be obtained by a 
careful and conscientious application of art principles to 
photography was Mr. George G. Rockwood, of Rockwood 
& Co., 889 Broadway. An earnest student of the fine arts 
as a pastime and recreation, he, upon the first introduc- 
tion of photography, devoted himself enthusiastically to 
its artistic development, and although he came to New 
York six years ago entirely unknown, his photographic 
portraits at once attracted attention. There was a careful 
pose and selection of view that at once struck you as natu- 
ral and easy, while in all cases there was arranged a 
thoroughly artistic light. At once appreciated and largely 
patronized by our leading artists and art connoisseurs, he 
has, with the extensive additional experience since then, 
produced many photographic portraits of distinguished 
men that will prove authoritative when the living origin- 
als will have passed away. In his present partner and 
former pupil, Mr. R. J. Murphy, he found an able adjunct 
and the same enthusiastic devotion to the pursuit of their 
beautiful art. 

There are at the present time in the gallery of Messrs. 
Rockwood & Co. a series of heads ordered by the Century 
Club as illustrations for the to-be-published proceedings of 
the recent Bryant testimonial, which are pronounced to 
be some of the finest specimens of photographic art ex- 
tant. The portraits, imperial size, are of William Cull n 
Bryant. George Bancroft, H. T. Tuckerman, N. P. Willis, 
Bayard Taylor, and a number of other writers and poets, 
A few of these gentlemen have said that these were not 
only the best portraits of themselves ever made, '-ut inti- 
mated that it was by these pictures they would wish to be 
remembered - or, as we can express it, these are to be 


their historical portraits, Messrs. Roc wood & Co. nave 








lately introduced two new inventions in the art, one of 
which seems to be the very perfection of photographic 
portraiture, viz., the photo-miniature, or miniature on por- 
celain. The new process is one perfected after a series of 
experiments commenced six years ago, with the design of 
obtaining a durable and beautiful style of miniature that 
would take the place of the very pleasing but almost in- 
variably inaccurate ivory miniature. The new style of 
picture accomplishes that result, combining the fidelity of 
the photograph with the brill ancy and delicacy of the ivory 
miniature. It is produced on the beautiful surface of plate 
porcelain, and from the absence of organic matter can in 
no way ever undergo the slightest change. 

The other inveniion is for the reproduction of maps, 
plans, or drawings of any kind exactly the size and scale 
of the original, upon a new and more ex»editions plan 
than formerly used. This latter invention will be of great 
interest and importance to architects, machinists, engi- 
neers, and all others who require the rapid duplication of 
their working drawings. 
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HisrortcaL View oF THE AMERICAN 
Revo.vtion. By George W-shington Greene. Bos- 
ton: Ticknor & Fie ds. 1865. $1 50. 


This seems to us to be the bet brief history of the Revo- 
lution yet produced. We speak of it as brief, because it 
is comprised within the limi:s of a single 12mo volume, 
but it is rexlly far more full and complete in all the essen- 
tials of a bistory than a majority of the larger works. Its 
style is lively, graphic, and lucid ; but the crowning merit 
of Prof. Greene’s work is its recognition of the general 
laws which govern all political and social movements. 
He finds in the history of the past, lessons for national 
guidance in the present and the future. 


Graver Trovcnats. By the Country 
Parson. Second Series. Boston: Ticknor & Fields. 
1865. $2. 


The works of “the Country Parson” are too well known 
to the reading public to need our indorsement. It will be 
enough to say that the present volume possesses the same 
general characteristics as the first series under the same 
title, and is quite equal to any of its author's previous 
works. Christians of all denominations may read it with 
pleusure aod profit. _— 

Wericut’s Book or 3,000 Pracrican 
Recerets: or, Complete Book of Reference. New 
York : Dick and Fitzgerald. 1865. $1 50. 

If you wish to know how to make do or anything, you 
will hardly look in this volume in vain tor a description 
of the process. It-eems to have been compiled with great 
care, and to be entirely trastwrthy 1n its instructions. It 
contains vaiuahle recipes for medicine, cookery, pastry, 
preserving, pickling, confectionery, distilling, perfumery, 
varnisbing, “hemicals, dyeing, agriculture, etc., many of 
which are not to be found in any previous collections, It 
will be found a useful book in any family, but it is not 
necessary to facture f pls and potions, or, 
scarcely ‘ess, poisonous liquors, because Mr. Wright bas 
thought proper to tell how it is done. 





Lisrary OF MrsMERISM AND PsycHor- 
oey. Intwovelames. New York: Fowlerand Wells 

1 6. $4. 

These volumes comprise five distinct works—“ The Phi- 
losophy of Mesmerism,” “ Electrica! Psychology,” * The 
Macr:-cosm,” “On Fasenation,” an! “The Science of 
the Sonl”—each containi g a troreugh expositivn of a 
particular branch of the general subject, and the whole 
embracing oll that is necessary to a complete understand. 
ing of the mysterious lews aud Inensely interesting phe- 
neme a of mind in its »bnormsl »nd supersensvous mani- 
fes‘ations. See advertisement. 


Tue American ArTISAN is the name 
of an admirable weekly Journal devored to the interests of 
the inventor, the fa er, the hanic, and the 
housekeeper. Published by Messrs. Brown, Coombs & 
Oo., New York. $2 year. 
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New Booxs.—Among the late issues 
of the press not elsewhere noticed in these pages, we may 
mention the following, all of which may be ordered 
through us, as in various ways and degrees valuable or 
interesting : 

Travers um Cenreat Asta; being the Account of a 
Journey from Teheran across the Turkoman Desert on the 
Eastern Shore of the Caspian, to Khiva, Bokhara, and 
Samarcand. Performed in the year 1863. By Arminius 
Vambery, member of the Hungarian Academy of Pesth, 
by whom he wa sent on this scientific mission. $3 50. 

Tax Lirz anv Pusiic Szevices or ANDREW JOHNSON, 
Seventeenth President of the United States. By John 
Savage, Esq., Editor of the New Orleans Times. $1 50. 

A Weman’s Frest Iupresstons or Evrore; being Way- 
side Sketches made during a short Tour in the Year 
1863. By Mrs. E. A. Forbes. $1 75. 


Hvussanps ann Homes. A new novel. 
Harland. $1 75. 


Hmrory or Jurives Casar. 


By Marion 


Vol. I. $1. 

Hues Worrnixeroy. Another charming new novel 
by Mrs. Mary J. Holmes. $1 50. 

Joun Rusxix. A new volume of this famous word- 
painter is announced. It will be called “ King’s Treasures 
and Queen’s Gardens.” 


New Mvusic.—We have received from 
Oliver Diteson, Boston, one of the oldest and most enter- 
prising music publishers in America, the following new 
pieces: “ Funeral March, to the memory of Abraham 
Lincoln 3” “O Lord, Vail not thy Face!” a quartette ar- 
ranged from Beethoven ; “ Banting,” a ballad, by Howard 
Paul ; “ My Sister Dear, Remember Me,” a song, by Ed- 
ward Everett, music by Lesta Vese ;” and “ Where the 
Willow Weepeth,” a ballad, by P. 8. Vining 

To Honace Waters we are indebted for: “ Mourn not, 
© ye People, as Thos» without Hope,” by Mrs. E. A. 
Parkhurst; “The Waterfall Waltz,” by 8. Markstein ; 
“ General Sherman’s Grand Triumphal March,” by G. C. 
Norman; “ A Gloom is cast o’er all the Land,” a song and 
chorus, by Henry Schroder; “Irene,” Polka pathetique 
pour le piano, par Konrad Treaer; “ We are Marching on 
to Victory,” by Carl Berman; and “ Famous Oil Firms,” 
words by E. Pluribus Oilum, music by Petroliana. 


Mr. Jenxixnes Demworest sends us “The Nation in 
Tears,” by Konrad Treuer ; “ Kiss Me While I’m Sleep- 
ing.” by the same; an! “ Petroleam’s What’s the Matter,” 
by Mrs. Parkhurst, songs that are de-tined to be popular. 


Mes. Parkuvest’s “ Fuxerat Marca,” to the memory 
of Abraham Linceln, published by Horace Waters, 451 
Broadway, is selling, it is said, at the rate of two thousand 
eopies a week. We are giad to learn this, and that the 
gifted composer has enlarged her fleld of labor. For sev- 
eral years past she has been under contract to write for 
one publisher; but having fulfilled that engagement, she 
will hereafter write for all the different publishers, and 
thus become known toa much larger circle of the music- 
loving. Herr music has had an immense sale, and she is 
destined to occupy the front rank among American com- 
posers. Her pieces unite great variety and sweetness of 
melody with beauty of harmony, boldness with brilliancy, 
strength with fineness of expression. She can be address- 
ed at the office of the Musical Review, New York. 


“Musrerep Ovut.’— The American 
Temperance Union bas issued a little tract containing 
hints and advi-ve of the utmost importance to the returned 
soldier. We hope it will be put into the hands of every 

veteran who shall land in New York or ony other large 
city. It commences with the following caution: 

* Look out—not so much for the rebels whom you have 
met face to face and foot to foot, and woivped over and 
over again in fair and open fight, as fur the villains and 
cowards who «atch for opportunities to defraud you in 
trade and pick your pockets. Look out for ticket agents, 
hotel runnera, mock sucthoneers, street women, pocket- 





book droppers, confidence men, and the whole trive of | 


scoundrels «ho svare neither sex, nor age, nor condition 
in life wo gratify th: ir tust for filthy lucre. 

“ At the railroad dépots, at the » harves, on the cars, on 
the boats, at the hotels, at the theaters, and all other places 
frequented by soldiers, there are men and women whose 
chief occupation is to cheat and rob the brave men who 
have been mustered out of the service. 


All this, we are sorry to say, is but too true. Loox Oct! 


~ 


Lz Bon Ton, for June, the ladies sa 
(and they know), is one of the best and most elegantly 
lustrated numbers of this popular record of the fashions 
ever issued. 8. T. Taylor, publisher, 349 Canal Street, 
New York. $7 a year; single copies, 75 cents. 


Our New Paysiocnomy. — Mr. D. 
Clinton Hicks, President of the Buffalo Mercantile Col- 
lege, thus speaks of our new work : “ I have read most of 
the published works on this subject, an.! I am free to say, 
yours is unrivaled in fixing in the mind definite rules that 
will not lead astray. It is, in my opinion, by far the most 
valuable book on the subject ever piaced before the public.’ 


Tue Turkiso Batra.—Messrs. Miller 
& Wood, No. 15 Laight Street, N. Y., have issued a reprint 
of Erasmus Wilson’s work on “The Eastern or Turkish 
Bath,” with notes and an appendix, by M. L. Holbrook, 
M.D. We are glad to note this publication, and the fact 
that the Turkish Bath has now been fairly naturalized 
among us, and is fast becoming popular. Of its value as 
a remedial agency, and its desirableness as a luxury, we 
are fully convinced. It is well described in the little book 
before us. [Price 30 cents.] 


Strate Cuarities.—We are indebted 
to Dr. Nathan Allen, one of the members, for a copy of the 
“ First Annual Report of the Board of State Charities” of 
the State of Massachusetts. It is a document of great in- 
terest and value, and one from which other States and na- 
tions may learn many important lessons in regard to the 
best plans for managing almshouses, hospitals, industrial 


~~~ 


Freckies AGain.—A fair correspondent begs us 
to publish the following recipe: Oimiment for Freckles. 
Venice soap, 1 oz.; lemon-juice, } om ; oil of bitter al- 
monds, + oz.; deliquidated oil of tartar, 4 oz.; oil of 
rhodium, 8 drops. Set where all the ingredients wiil get 
slightly warm, then mix to ointment. Anoint the face af 
night, and wash in the morning with pure water. From 
“ Ladies’ Book of Etiquette.” Those who choose can try 
the foregoing mixture on their own responsibility. We 
do not indorse it. 


Lawyer and Law Booxs.— What organs should 
& person p to b a ful lawyer? Ana. 
See Answers to Correspondents inthe May number. What 
books should a young man read, with a view to becoming 
a lawyer, who has a part of his time only to spare? Ans. 
the first book to read is “ Sharswood’s Blackstone,” 2 vols., 
price, $10. 





MarriaGe.—What is the most suitable age for 
the sexes to marry? Ans. The male should be not under 
twenty-one and the female not under eighteen. A differ- 
ence of about four years is deemed best. Shonld marriage 
not take place till later in life, the difference in age may 
be varied, and if the male be forty, the female may be 
thirty. But there should not be more than fifty years dif- 
Jerence in the ages of husband and wife to make it com- 
patible! 

A Faruer.—Is the offspring of parents of dif- 
ferent blood, é¢. ¢., a “ Yankee” mother and a “ Pennsyl- 
vania Dutchman” father, apt to be brighter in intellect 
than from parents of corresponding blood? Ans. Crossing 


is good when judiciously practiced, and the cross you 








reform schools, etc. We have marked some i ing 
passages for future use. 

“ Carroiw’s Literary REGISTER” is 
the name of a new semi-monthly magazine, devoted to 
the interests of publishers, booksellers, and readers, three 
classes which, together, embrace everybody that wants a 
magazine of any kind. We like the appearance and tone 
of the first number very much. Published by R. W. Cai- 
roll, Cincinnati, at $1 a year, in advance. 

















Questions or ‘‘Generat Interest’ will be an- 
swered in this department, We have no spuce to gratify 
mere idle curiosity. Questions of personal interest will 
be promptly answered by letter. If questions be brief 
and distinctly stated, we will try to respond in the 
“neat number.” Your “ Best Tuovecuts” solicited. 

An Orper ror Books, Journats, ec., must be 
written on a sheet by itself. Questions for this depart. 
ment —To Corresponpents—and communications for 
the Edivor must be written on sera Rate slips. 





Crowpep Ovur.—A large number of Answers to Cor- 
respondents are crowded out. 
nert, 

Merarpuysics —A short time ago I listened to a 
sermon in whieh the preacher made an assertion some- 
thing lke the following: “Should aman, who had been 
a life-long villa‘n, be so fortunate as to get to heaven at 
last, as by fire, there would stl be some distinctive char- 
acteristics, bowever small they might be, in his counte- 
nance, that would betray or denote the life he had led 
while on earth.” As the Bible teaches that Christ not only 
saves from ai! sin, nut »lse from the effects of sin, do you 
pot think thts minister carried the principles of Phrenvlogy 
tco far?) Anas. We are not and can not be saved from the 
physical eff. cts of sin. Repentance and reform do no 
save the man who has spent half a life-time in a career of 
drunkenness aud genera! dissipation from all the effects 
of his bad course. He will certainly carry its marks to his 
grave. We are not prepared to say that they will not be 
immortalized, in some way, in the soul-life beyond. 


They will appear in our 


Ovcupation ty Heaven.— What do you suppose 
will be our occupation in heaven? Ans. Suppose you ask 
your clergyman. 





tion is not a bad one provided other conditions be 
favorable, but the improvement may be physical rather 
than mental, or it may embrace both body and mind. 


Inpian MEAL Musu.—It should be boiled half 
an Lour, though twenty minutes will cook it. 


Toast.—Toasting bread reduces its tendency to 
produce acidity in weak stomachs. The “ Hydropathic 
Cook Book,” price by mail $1 50, will tell all about every 
kind of proper cooking. 


Marryine Coustns.—Is it wrong to marry a 
cousin, and if so, why? Ans. Yes, but we can not in 
every number of the Jovenat explain why. Within a 
year we have replied to this question several times. 

Srrrirism.— What do you think of the possi- 
bility of the spirits of deceased persons communicating to 
the living? Ans. We see nothing in such a theory that is 

ble or i ible. Read the Scriptures. 





Reticion—Curistiantty.— What is religion, or 
vather Christianity? Ans. Religion is belief in God, a 
future state, and the feeling of worship and duty toward 
God. Christianity means all that religion does, and recog- 
nizes Christ ss a divine being, as the Saviour of mankind. 
His teachings in the New Testament will reveal to you 


| the theory and practice of Christianity, the foundation of 


which is contained in “ faith, hope, and charity.” 


Wit anp Reason.—Please define the difference 
between human will and reason? Ans. The will is not 
wholly made up of reasoa nor is it wholly founded in feel- 
ing, but it embraces a combination of thought and emo- 
tion. One may have a clear intellect, may see what is 
appropriate, yet he may be nearly destitute of courage, 
force, firmness, and self-reliance, and he will amount to 
nothing valuavle. On the other hand, if one be endowed 


| with a high degree of force and firmness and has but lite 
| power of intellect, his will can never be exhibited in a 





high degree, for he has nothing to guide his impulses. 
Will is intellectual perception of what is best put in action 
by emotion. “ Will,” suys Mr. Combe, “is that mental 
operation which appreciates the desires and chooses 
among them.” We think the exhibition of will requires 
emotion to make it potent. 

Loss or Bratn.—How can a person lose a part 
of the brain and still possess all his taculties? Ans. The 
brain is doubie, and it may be said that man has two 
brains, The organs are double, each brain or hemisphere 
having duplicate organs, like the two eyes, two eare, etc. 
If one side of the head were paralyzed, the other -ide, con- 
taining all the organs would carry on the mental opera 
tions, Just as ove eye sees when the other is de-troved. 
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Perioprcat Drinkinc.—An acquaintance of 
mine drinks nothing for several months, then drinks to 
intoxication for several weeks until she becomes sick 
abed, and has fits, Can ehe be cured, and how? Ans. 


Many such have reformed, but the chances that she will 
have strength to do so are few. Periodical drinking has 
always been a mystery tous. Tobacco and opium users 
must have it steadily. Drinkers will go six months ora 
year, and then bury th Ives in drunk for a 
month or two, and then break off. Why this appetite 
should be fitful and others uniform we can not explain. 


Dreams.—W. H. C. That you have had vivid 
dreams of the visits of distant friends and their arrival 
soon after, is but one of many interesting psychological 
phenomena. Persons when awake often think of others 
just before their arrival, as if the coming friend sent be- 
fore him a kind of magnetic influence. These facts are 
numerous, and there is doubtless a law underlying them. 

Your queries about the “ form of the soul” seem to us 
useless. If it needs a form, it will have the one the body 
wore, if it was not deformed, or it will have a better one. 
Let us have the right quality of soul, and let God and 
the future take care of its form. 





Trance Speakers.—No. There are few, if any, 
who can throw themselves in and out of a real trance at 
pleasure. There is such a condition into which the body 
may fall and remain, to all appearances, quite uncon- 
scious ; but we should discriminate between such and the 
self-mesmerized subject who professes to make revela- 
tions not possible in a normal condition. 


Warts.—Some one interrogates you as to the 
best method of removing warts. I have often wished that 
everybody afflicted with warts only knew that to moisten 
them with water yg | and then rub over them a 

iece of unslacked lime, never fail to remove them 
fa due time. A. H 


MARRIAGEABLE TEMPERAMENTS.—Would it be 
advisable for a young man of nervous temperament, light 
complexion, hair, and eyes, to form a matrimonial alli- 
ance with a young lady manifesting the same tempera- 
ment, with very dark complexion, hair, and eyes? Ana. 


By the question, we understand that the nervous temper- 
ament greatly prevails in both persons, but one has a 
show of the vital temperament, giving lightness of com- 
plexion; the other being dark, shows the possession of 
something of the motive temperament. It is not well for 
persons to intermarry who have a strong predominance 
of one temperament, but in the case before us the evil 
would be somewhat mitigated by the fact that one is 
light and the other dark. 

A Wire Wantep.—I am so depressed in spirits 
almost every night as I come from business to my solitary 
room, I feel the need of a wife! Am twenty-eight years 
old, and have abundant means to support one ; but among 


my acquaintances I know of no one whom-I can truly say 
I love. How shall I find one? Ans Have you not com- 


mon sense? Tell your mother, your sister, your clergy- 
man, or your physician what you wish, and ask to be in- 
troduced toa Isdy your best friend deems most suitable. 
If the ledy declines—as it is her privilege 'o do—try again. 
You—a young man of twenty-eight years—are not to wait 
to be sought, but it is yours to ask. If you have the spirit 
and the sense of a man, you will not need to remain long 


alone. If you seek you wil! find, and when found, if the 
judgment approve and the moral sense sanctiou, the 
affections wiil indorse and respond. 


Tea.—At what temperature ought tea to be 
drank? Ans. It should not be drank at all. If it be 
drank a little warmer than blood-heat, or, say, 100°, is as 
hot as is healthful. 

Frepine Curmpren.—-How many hours ought to 


intervene “ between meusls” of children about ten years of 
age? Ans. Five hours. After a child is six years-old, it 


should never eat anything between meals. Of course 
adults should not. Dyspepsia is often produced by 
nibbling between meals. 


PrrexovocicaL Srupents.—Are you teaching 
students at all times? Ans. Our teaching of classes of 
students is done in the fall and winter months. 

OrGans ror PENMANSHIP AND Speniinc.—What 
organs are required to make « person a good writer (pen- 
man)? Ans. Imitation, Constructiveness, Form, and Size. 
What to make a good speller? Ans. Individuality, Form, 
Order, Eventuality, Tune, and Language. 








1. Waar phrenological development is spe- 
cially needful for a good bookkeeper? Ane. Calcula- 


tion, Order, and Eventuality. 2. What for a mechanical 
draughtsman? Ans. Form, Size, Weight, Locality, Or- 


der, and Imitation, 8. What fora civil engineer? Ans. 
All the intellectual organs, with large Constructiveness. 


4. What is the price of a human skull in good condition, 
and where may one be obtained? Ansa. $6 to $10—at 


medical colleges or at this office. 5. What is the best 
method of preparing the skulls and other bones of small 
animals for preservation? Ans. If possible, suspend the 


bird or animal over a big ant-hill, and in twenty-four to 
seventy-two hours the bones will be clean and white and 
the skeleton completely held together by the natural ten- 
dons. 

Unpine.—You will find a description in almost 
any good work on Grecian Mythology. 


General | Items. 


Noricr.—For the instruction of those 
who may wish to bequeath money or other property to 
the American PurenotocicaL Socrety for the objects 
specified in our charter, we append the following 


FORM OF A BEQUEST. 

I bequeath to my executor (or executors) the som of —— 
dollars in trust, to pay the same in —— days after my de- 
cease to the person who, when the same is payable, shall act 
as treasurer of the “ American PHreNnoioGicat Socrery,” 
New York city, to be applied under the direction of the 
Executive Committee of that Society, to its scientific uses 
and purposes. 

The Will should be attested by three witnesses [in some 
States three are required, in other States only two], who 
should write against their names their places of residence 
[if in cities, the street and number]. The following form 
of attestation will answer for every State in the Union: 
“Signed, sealed, published and declared by the said 
[A. B.] as his last will and testament, in the presence of 
us, who, at the request of the said A. B., and in his pres- 
ence, and in the presence of each other, have hereunto 
subscribed our names as witnesses.” 


[Copies of the Charter will be sent to all who wish. 
For the original, see May number Pureno.oeicaL Jour- 
waL.—Ep. A. P. J.] 

Tue Mustcat Gamut.—Mr. Eprror: 
In the explanation I gave of the origin of the syllables 
used in music, Do, re, mi, etc., in the May number, page 
161, there are several typographical errors. If you will 
insert the following, it will correct them. 








Wine suwcnaceceus Ut queant laxis 
See Resonare fibris, 
Bs cacsvces cqees Mira gestorum 
BO. cccesevesece Famuli tuorum, 
eee Solve polluti 

ik PTR ....Labii reatum, 
Thiecsccdsceccecs Sancte Joannes! 


The translation of that Latin stanza is thus: 

In order that thy servants may be able to make the won- 
ders of thy actions resound with stretched fibers, acquit 
the guiltiness of their pollated lips, O St. John. 

The ut has been changed into Do, on account of the ob- 
scure sound of the u in Italian and Spanish, sounded as 
oo. But the French retained it. 


Harris—Ossorne.—On the 24th inst., 
by Rev. 8. D. Burchard, D.D., at the residence of the 
bride’s mother, No. 4 East Thir:ieth Street, Hon. John W. 
Harris, formerly of Mississippi, and Miss Annie M. Os- 


borne. No cards. 
Hon. Jonn W. Harris.—This gentleman, whose mar- 
riage is published above, is a native of Oneida County, 


in this State, but when quite young emigrated with his 
father to Missis<ippi; and is, consequently, by education 
and residence, a Southern man. He was educated at the 
University of Mississippi, and studied the law as a pro- 
fession, but not wishing to practice, went into politics and 
was twice a member of the State Legislature. Upon the 
election of Mr. Lincoln, believing that the South would at- 
tempt to break up the Union, he disposed of bis property, 
invested the proceeds in U. 8S. bonds, and came North, 
holding it to be his first and greatest duty to support the 
Government. 

He will, with his lovely and accomplished bride, sail 
immediately for Europe.—N. Y¥. Tribune. 


[We congratulate the parties, who very sensibly availed 
themselves of phrenological examinations before entering 
into the “ holy bonds ;” and we not only wish them all 
the happiness they can reasonably hope for, but venture 
the prediction that, being “suitably mated,” they will 
never regret the establishment of the “ union.” 





Tue Episcopal House of Reception for 
ay the promiocs thay oosupy in Mulberry Ouest tr Shove 
y the ses n Mu treet fteen 
thousand dollars. is Shwe, opened some time since, 
under the bem ng 4 of Mrs. Richmond, for a Law pry cor- 
ding with the above, bas already proved of great 
value, three hundred ond fifty-five young women and 
girls having been received and cared for within the space 
of a year and a half. 


[Let the amount be raised at once, and the poor girls 
provided for. Here is a field for the exercise of real 
charity.) 


Publishers Department. 


An AGREEABLE SurpRisE!—We have 
received through ‘he post-office, without note or comment, 
“One Hundred Dollars!” Who sent this money? What 
is it for? We propose to hold it in trust, and await 
further instructions for a reasonable length of time, and 
if not thus instructed, we shall infer that it was intended 
as a contribution by some generous spirit, to be used for 
the dissemination of the truth as it is in the science we 
teach. It may be the first voluntary cash contribution 
toward the $100,000 to be raised for establishing a perma- 
nent Phrenological Institution. May the donor, if donor 
he be, receive the reward due to the act, as we feel grate- 
ful for the trust received at his hands. 











Tue Purenovocicat Bust.—This 
beautiful head ought to have a place in every library. 
If enterprising young men would exhibit a specimen, 
they could readily obtain orders for dozens in every town 
and village. Sending single bus's great distances by ex- 
press is expensive ; but a trunk or case, containing from 
ten to twenty, could be sent as freight at lower rates. 
Enterprising agents in such cities as Albany, Rochester, 
Buffalo, Cleveland, Detroit, Chicago, Cincinnati, St. Louis, 
Pittsburg, Baltimore, and the New England towns, could 
make ré@ady sales, for there are thousands of persons who 
would be glad to have a phrenological bust, from which 
to learn the exact location of all the organs of the brain. 
Who will engage in this work ? 


GREENBACKS.—Subscribers in Califor- 
nia, Oregon, Canada, and other specie-paying regions, 
may remit for Journats, im silver or gold, at the rate of 
#2 in greenbacks. We allow the difference between this 
—United States—currency and specie. 


RerasonaBiE.—M. L. P., when renew- 
ing his subscription, writes, “I intend to take the JournaL 
as long as I have my reason; and shall have my reason 
as long as I take the Jovrnat.” A sensible man. 


Nrwsmen.—There is a general com- 
plaint that newsmen do not keep a sufficient supply of the 
PaRENOLOGICAL JouRNAL to fill all the orders, This is no 
affair of ours. Newsmen simply order what they like. 
But they will receive orders from regular readers to any 
extent. When not to be obtained in that way, parties 
may order the numbers by post from the office of publica- 
tion. The better way is to become a regular subscriber. 


DerERRED AgGarn.—Several articles 
mentioned in our last as in type are again set aside in 
faver of other matter, the publication of which seemed of 
more immediate importance, affording occasion for the 
further exercise of patience on the part of contributors 
and Teaders, 


Goon Tunes ty Srorr.—Among the 
interesting articles on hand (some of them in type) are 
“Modern Essenes—Celibacy from a Shaker Stand- 
point ;” “Herbert Spencer and his Works ;” “ General 
Sherman ;” “ Hints to Wives ;” by Mrs. George Washing- 
ton Wyllys; “The Immediate Polar Regions ;” “ Elec- 
tricity and Some of its Effects ;’ “ Love of Home ;” “Im- 
mortality—the argument from Nature ;” “Sir William 
Hamilton on Phrenology ;” “ Teaching by Love,” “Swe- 
denborg,” ete. A still larger number are “under consid- 
eration.” 

Jerrerson Davis.—We have a por- 
trait of the arch traitor which we purpose to publish after 
the trial shall have been concluded. 
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‘MB Mei tarmrate 


To ADVERTISEMENTS we can give but 
a limited space; and only to those deemed 
proper. We prefer brief announcements 
onty. Price 25 cents a line each insertion. 
M ist re rach | us 8 by the 1 ‘th of the month. 





) 

ROOKLYN HEIGHTS WATER- 
] CURE, 8 ant 6 C olambia- Stre: t, 
corner of Cranberry, Brooklyn, N. 

This establishment is located be ‘tween 
Fulton aod Wall S:reet Ferries, on the far- 
famed Brookl\n Heights, overlooking tne 
cities of New York and Brooklyn, aod is one 
of the most deligntfui residences for Patients 
aod Bourders that can be foond, bemg very 
convenient of access ‘o the bu-iness part of 
New York, and yet so situated as to be free 
from its noise and cor fusion. 

Facilities are bere afforded for a thorough 
course of hygienic treatment, which em- 
braces the use of those agencies that the 
latest investigations have proved to be the 
most efficacious, incinding strict attention to 
diet, rest of mind and body; the European 
system of Hyproratny, which combines 
with the ordinary water tr a'ment, judi- 
ciously applied, the still more potent action 
of the Turxisa Batu; the Sweprisn Move- 
went Cur, aud the various ELeorricat 
appliances. 

The Tveexisu Batnus of the Establi-hment 
have recently been evlarged and improved, 
in order to accomme tate the lacreasing de- 
mand for their benefits aud luxuries. For 
terms, e:c., address, 

CHAS. H. SHEPARD, M.D. 


] R. DIO LEAIS’S TRAINING 

SCHOOL FOR TEACHERS OF THE 
NEW GYMNASTICS, Bostos, Mass. In- 
corp wated in 1861. 

This Echool, with Dr. Lewis in the chair 
of Gymnastics, two ale teachers in the de- 
partment of Voc+1 Culture, and competent 
instructors in the other deportments, will 
open its eighth course on the 5th of July 
next 

For a fall circular, address Dr. Dio Lewts, 
Boston, Mass. 


\ R. JAMES BURNS, founder of the 
i Prooresstve Liseary, No. 1 Welting- 
ton Read, Cold Harbor Lane, Camberwell, 
Lendon, 8., keeps American works in stock 
—new supplies by regular steamers. The 
trade supplied. The PorenoiogicaL Jour- 
NAL sent post free, at 8x. perannom. Sin- 
gle numbers, 10d. Address as above. 


} VERYS DY THAT CAN SING, 
4 should lose no time in learning all the 
Patriotic Songs contained in 

THE TRUMPET OF FREEDOM; 
which contains the Music and Words of 
about fifty of the best that have been pro- 
duced by the Rebetlion: among which are: 

Battle Hymna of the Repubtic; How do 
you Lire tt, J-ff-raen D.? Rally Round the 
Fieg ; Meont, Boys, Mount Cavalry Song) ; 
P.cket Guard; Glory Hall-lujab ; Mother, 
When the War is over, etc. 

Sent post pid for 50 cents, by 
FOWLER AND WELLS, 

389 Broadway, New York. 


(TREATISE ON ENGLISH PUNC- 
TUATION, designed for Letter Wri- 
ters. Authors, Printers, and Correctors of 
the Press; and for the use of Schools and 
Academies, with an Appendix, containing 
rules on the use of Capitals, a list of Abbre- 
viations, Hints on the preparation of Copy, 
and on Proof-Readmng. Specimen of Proof- 
sheet, ete. By John Wilson. $1 6' postpaid 
4t FOWLER AND WELLS. 
This Machine is adapted to family or man- 
ufacturing purposes; simple, durable, and 


RS. RLIZA ‘DE LA VERGNE. M.D., 
258 Pacific Street, Brooklyn», L. L 








,MPIRE SHUTTLE MACHINE 
4, Salesroom, 586 Broadway, New York. 





| 
To-a 


| 


efficient, and perfectly noiseless in its oper- | | 


stion ; makes the lock-stich, which will 
neither rip nor ravel, and is atike on both 
sides. Agents wanted. 
T. J. M‘ARTHUR & CO. 
For further informasion send for descrip- 
tive cireular. 


, 0), 


INVENTOR, CHEL- 


see 


F. MORRILL 
M vse 


“Rn, 
1565. 


Jounx at. for Feb mary, 


co 


R. 8. B. SMITH’S ELECTRO- 
MAGNETIC MACHINES, with Direct 
nd-fro Current. The magnetic power 
of‘the Direct Currevt raises nine pounds, 
The magnetic power claimed by other man- 
ufacturers is that of raising “a tenpenny 
nvil!™ 

THERE IS RUT ONE CURRENT IN ELrorric- 
Try, and bat two modifications of that cur- 
rent possessing different chemical aod me- 
dicinal virtues. 

“ The arrangement in Smith’s apparatus 
gives a much stronger physological effect 
than I have seen from any other apparatus. 

* B. Striman, Jr., 
“ Prof. of Gen. and Applied Chemistry. 

“Yaurs Cottece, New Haven.” 

Price $18 and $20. Sent by express to all 
parts of the Union. Address 





Dr. 8. B. SMITH, 
It 439 Broadway, New York. 
MMENSE PRICES PAID FOR 


OLD BOOKS. 


100,000 Books on Hand at your price. 
10,000 Photographic Albums at our price. 

500,00 Stereoscopic Pictures at any price. 
LEGGAT BROTHERS, 113 Nussau St. 


“MIRROR OF THE “MIND; ? Or, 
AA Your Character from Your Likeness. 
For particulars how to have pictures taken, 
send one 3-cent stamp to 
FOWLER AND WELLS, 
No. 359 Broadway, New York. 


A N EXPOSITION OF THE SWED- 
4% ISH MOVEMENT-CURE, embracing 
the History and Philosophy of this system 
ot Medical Treatment, 
Single Movements, and directions for their 
use, in various forms of Chronie disease, 
forming a complete Manual of Exercises; 
together with a Summary of the Prine iplea 
of General Hygiene, by Georce H. Tay- 
wor, M.D. Price. post paid, $1 75 cents. 
FOWLER AND WELLS 
380 Broadway, Ne w York. 





NEW RURAL MANUALS. 


No. 1—The House. A Manual of Rural 
Architecture; or, How to Build Country 
Houses and Out-Buildings. With numer- 
ous illa-trations. Price, 75 cents. 

No. 2—The Garden. A Manual of Prac- 
tical Horticu'ture; or, How to Cultivate 
Vegetables, Fruits and Flowers, Orna- 
mental Trees and Shrubs. Illustrated. 
Price, T5 cents. 

No. 3—The Farm, 
tical 
ali the Field Crops, with an Essay on Farm 
Management. Price, 75 cents. 

No. 4—Domestic Animals. A Manual 
of Cattle, Horse, and Sheep Husbendry ; 
or, How to Breed and Rear the various 
tenants of the Barn-yer! ; with a Chapter 
on Bee-Ker ping. 
tions. 75 cents 

New Illustrated Raral Manuals — 
The House. the Garden, the Farm, and 
Domestic Animals—in one large volume. 
Protusely illustrated. Price, by mail post- 


grad, $2 25. 

,ait Caltare for the Million. A 
to - d-Book of Fruit Culture, bemge a 
guid+ to the Cultivation aod Management 
of Fruit Trees. with description of many 
of the best and most popular varieties tn 
the United Stats. Lilustrated with ninety 
engravings. By Thomes Gregg. Price, by 
mail postpaid, #1 00. Adress 

FOWLE R AND WELLS, 
389 Broadway Ne w York. 

PokTRar rs OF DISTING U ISHE p 
OFFICERS IN THE ARMY AND 
NAVY, assorted in packages (100 in a p-ck- 
age) fr #4. Sent, pre-paid, by mail. 

tail price, $20 
FOWLER 





A Manual of Prac- 


Lee 


AND WELLS, 
389 Broadway. 
*,* Will not be furnished in less quz ow 
[than one hundred copies. 


2 MARTIN. WATCHMAKER, 
4 from Geneva, No. 76 Nassau Street, 
) New York. Fine Watches re paired. 











* PIRITU AL ISM AS Ir ‘TS; OR, OR, 
the Resalts of a Scientific Investigation 
_ Spirit Manifestations, containing an im- 
portent statement of the Fucts, Theories, 
Teachings, and Tendencies o1 Modern Spir- 


| itualism, with a New Explanation of An- 


cient and Modern Mysterivs, highly import- 
ant and intensely interesting. Send 2 


Purexo.ogicat | cents to WM. BAILEY POTTER, M.D., 
™ 


| New York. 


with examples of | 


Agriculture; or, How to Cultivate | 


With several illustra. | 
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PRAIA “ 


Oecoory & JENNYS—MANUFAC- 
turers of Grand, Square, and Cottage 
Upright 
PIANO-FORTES, 
No. 726 Broadway, New York. 


Every Instrument warranted for Five Years. 

These instruments have now been for sev- 
eral years before the public, and have from 
their superiority of tone, fineness of touch, 
durability and elegance of finish, drawn 
forth many and very flattering o ommenda- 
tions from a number of the most prominent 
members of the musical profession. ‘They 
ere now offered to the public at prices from 
25 to 3° per cent. lower than any other in- 
strumen:s of equal qualities. The steavily 
increasing vemand for these superior instru- 
ments bas induced the makers to increase 
their faciities for manufacturing them, and 
they are now fully prepared to meet the de- 
mands of all, both wholesale ond retail 
customers. 

Dealers in localities where these instru- 
ments have not yet been introduced, desi- 
ring an agency for them, will be liberally 
dealt with. Send for a circular. 








YHICKERING & SONS — MANUFAC- 
turers of Geanpb, Square, and Uprieut 
PIANO-FORTES 
No. 652 Broadway, New York. 

The superiority of these instrument« has 
of late been amply demonstrated by the 
voluntary testimeny of the foremost artists 
of the day, who claim for them exceilencies 
of tone and workmanship hitherto unob- 
| tained by any other makers. 
| Mr. Gottschalk’s constant use of the New 
ScaLe CaickerInG Granp P1aNno-Fortes 

hes severely tested their musical qualities, 
and resulted in establishing the justice of 
the very fluttering estimation in which they 
are held. 

Messrs. CHICKERING & SONS are Sole 
Agents for the celebrated Alexandre Organs 
for the United States. Mar ly. 


\’ & H. T. ANTHONY & CO. — MAN- 

4e Uwfacturers of 
PHOTOGRAPHIC MATERIALS, 

WHOLESALE AND RETAIL, 
No. 501 Broadway, New York. 

In addition to our main business of Pao- 
| TO@RAPHIC MATERIALS, we are Headquarters 
| for the following, viz. : 


| STEREOSCOPES AND STEREOSCOPIC 
VIEWS. 














| Of these we have an immense assortment, 
Tincluding War Scenes, American and For- 
ary, etc., ete. Also, Revolving Stereoscopes, 
for public or private exhibition. Our Cata- | 
logue will be sent to any address on receipt 
of stamp. 

PHOTOGRAPHIC ALBUMS. 

We were the first to introduce these into 
the United States, and we manufacture im- 
mense quantities in great variety, ranging 
| in price from 50 cents to $50 each. Our 
A.Boms have the reputation of being supe- 
rior in beauty and duravility to any others 
They will be sent by mail, Free, on receipt 
| of price. 

G2" FINE ALBUMS MADE TO onDER. 49 

CARD PHOTOGHAPHS. 


Our Catalogue now embraces over Frve | 


| THOUSAND different subjects (to which adsi- 
tlons wre continually being made), of Por- 
traits of Eminent Americans, ete., viz., about 
10° Major-Generals, | 55) Statesmen, 

20 Brig.-Generals, | 130 Divines, 


275 Colonels, 125 Au‘ hors, 
10) Lieut.-Colonels, | 40 Artists, 
250 Other Officers, 50 Prominent Wo- 
7 Navy Officers, men, 


| 
125 Stage 
| 8.000 Copies of Works of Art, 
including reproductions of the most cele- 
brated Engruvings, Paintings, Statues, ete. 
| Catalogues sent on receipt of stamp. An 
order for One Dozen Pictures from our 
Catalogue will be filled on the receipt of 
#1 80, and sent by mail rrez. 
Photographers and others ordering goods 
©. 0. D., will please remit twenty-five per 
cent. of the amount with their order. 
The prices and quality of our goods 
can not fail to satiafy. 
Ts SWEDISH MOVEMENT-CURE. | 
What It Is, and What It Can Do. 4 
WM. W. WIER, M.D. Room 28, 
Institute, New York. Price 25 cents. 








eign Cities and Landscapes, Groups, S:atu- | 


ue 


UST PUBLISH?D, 


A VIEW AT THE FOUNDATIONS; 
on, 
Finest Causes or CHARACTER, 

As operative before birth, from hereditary 
and spiritual sources. Being a Treatise on 
the ganic Structure and Quality of the 
Human Soul, as determined by pre-natal 
conditions in the Parentage and Ancestry, 
and bow far we can direct and control 
them. By Wooprvury M. Frrnavp. author 
of “God in His Providence,” * Compendi- 
um and Life of Swedenborg,” etc. 16mo, 
pp. 216. Price #1. 

Sent by mail, ~~ of as tree on et 
of retail price. 

It 134 Weaktaanea Street, Boetin. 


ASONIC BOOKS. 
TEXT-BOOK OF MASONIC JURIS- 
PRUDENCE, illustrating the sony 
ot Freemasonry. ouseens 
MANUAL OF THE LODGE; 
Monitorial Instructions Seve 
BOOK OF THE CHAPTER; or In- 
structions in the Degrees of Mark, 
Past xn’ Most Excellent Master and 
Raped DION o00cscteciccibes ° 
THE FREEMASON’S MONITOR | 
THE ORIGIN AND EARLY HISTO- 
RY OF MASONRY 





or 


we EST OF MASONIC LAWS 


FAMILIAR TREATISE on the 
Principles of Practice of Masonic 
et pe. ERR ay 8 1 
BOOK OF THE COMMANDERY, 

containing a List of the Orders of 

Masonic Knighthood . odes 
MASONIC ODES AND POEMS...... 
MORGAN ON MASONRY ... 

THE CONSTITUTION, HISTORY, 
Laws, Charges, Orcers, Regulations, 
and Usages of Accepted Freema- 
sons. By Anderson, 1723........... 5 





HE NEW YORKER—A COM- 

plete Weekly Mirror of the World— 
will contain the choicest Literary Selec- 
tions, Original Stories, Original Romances, 
Readable Editorials, Original Poems, and 
other novelties. 


TERMS—Inwariably in Advance, 


Single Copies........... $ 2 00 per annum. 
| Two GS cbescsecens 8 00 > 
| Four SD  e4eeecesens 6 00 = 
Side 11 00 ° 


Postmasters and others 
who get up clubs, can 
can »fterward add sin- 
gle copies, at. 
The parties who send us $11 for a elub of 

eight copies (all to be sent to one address), 

will be entitled to a copy free. 
C. MATHEWS, Proprietor, 
1% Fulton Street, New York. 
Sreommen Numsers will be sent to all 
| applicants for Five Cents in postage eur- 


rency. 9. 
ABBITTONIAN PENS. — CONSIST- 

] ing of the EXTRA FINE and the 
BUSINESS PEN, sent, post-paid, at 50 
cents for 86 vens, or $1 50 for one gross. 
The celebrated System of Babbittonian Pen- 
manship, price, $1 50, together with 72 pens, 
sent for #2. The Pens have never been sur- 

| passed on either side of the ocean. Address 

| BABBITT & WILT, 

87 Park Row, New York. 


) meee x — ESSES OF 
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NELSON SIZER, 
For sale at the office of the Parenoioe- 
ICAL. JocrnaL, 389 Broadway, New York. 
Price, 25 cen's each, post-paid. 
| FOWLER AND WELLS. 


|r HE SWEDISH MOVEMENT- 

CURE—WHAT IT IS, AND WHAT 

IT CAN DO. By William W. Wier, M.D. 

Room 28, Cooper Institute, New York. 
Price 25 cents. 6-7 


QEWING MACHINES. — Our arrange- 
) ments with the Manufacturers of all the 
best Sewing Machines in use, including 
Wheeler & Wilson's, Grover & Baker's, Em- 

| pire, Weed’s, Wilcox & Gibbs’, enable us to 
| furnish Machines at their lowest prices. 
Parties desiring to purchase will find it to 
their advantage to give usacall. Or they 
can address by letter, 

FOWLER AND WELLS 
889 Broadway, New York. 


| 8. 
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f\HE IMPROVED 
1 PHRENOLOGICAL BUST. 

Showing the latest classification, and exact 
location or the Oreans of the Brat, fully 
developed, designed for Learners. In this 
Bust, all the newly discovered Organs are 

ven. It is divided so as to show each in- 
dividual Organ on one side; and all the 
groups — SootaL, Exxourtve, INTELLEO- 
tTuaL, and Morat—properly classified, on 
the other side. It is now extensively used 
in England, Scotland, and [reland, and on 
the Continent of Europe, and is almost the 
only one in use bere. 

There are two sizes—the largest near the 
size of life—is sold at $1 50. The smaller, 
which is not more than six inches high, and 
may be carried in the pocket, is only 75 cts. 
May be had of Booksellers and Druggists, 
and of WLER AND WELLS, 

889 Broadway, New York. 


If sent by express, 25 cents extra for box 
to pack it. 





A Daily Journal thus describes the larger 
Bust: “ A beautiful Cast, made of Plaster of 
Paris, the size of a human head, on which 
the location of the Phrenological Organs is 
represented, with alt the divisions and clas- 
a just been made by Messrs. 
FowLer We ts, 389 Broadway. Those 
who can not obtain the services of a professor 
to teach them, may learn from this approved 
model Head and “ The Illustrated Self-Ln- 
structor” the exact locatiofi and function of 
all the Organs of the Brain. 


I IFE-SIZE PORTRAITS. 
4 igus 


Lecturers and others may now obtain 
Porrrarrs, the srze of Lire, suitable for 
framing, of the following distinguished per- 
sonages, at prices annexed— 


COLORED. 





Washington 
6s o0sssesccescnian 
Daniel Webste 
Henry Clay 
Andrew Jackson 


bed 
bo tO nO RO RO 








Shakspe: 
Stephen A. Douglass oe 
Millard Fillmore.............++++e0 
James Buchanan..........+.--. +++. 
Jobn ©, Fremont..........--++e-e+0 
May be sent by express to any place desired. 

Orders should be addressed to Messrs. 
Fow.zr anp WE 1s, 389 Broadway, N. Y. 


an 
a 
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XHE USEFUL AND THE BEAU- 
TIFUL COMBINED. Besides Books, 
Albums, Pictures, etc., Messrs. FOWLER 
AND WELLS, 389 Broadway, N. Y., have 
Busts of different sizes: Psyche, Sabina, 
Apol'o, Diana, Flora, Clytia, Shakspeare, 
Milton, Scott, Burns, Byron, Plato, Homer, 
Virgil, Socrates, Raphael, Schiller, Geethe, 
Washington, Webster, Franklin, etc. Suit- 
able for the library, reading-room, public 
ball, or drawing-room. 





DJHRENOLOGY AT HOME. 


“THE STUDENT'S SET.” 

How can I learn Phrenology? What 
books are best for me to read? Is it possible 
to acquire a practical knowledge of it with- 
out a teacher ? 

These are questions put to us daily; and 
we may say in reply, that we have arranged 
a series of the best works on the subject, 
with a Bust, showing the exact location of 
all the phrenological organs, with such illus- 
trations and definitions as to make the study 
simple and plain without the aid of a teacher. 
The cost for this “Srupent’s Set,” which 
embraces all that is requisite, is only #10. It 
may be sent by express, or as freight, safely 
boxed—not by mail—to any part of the 
world. Orders should be addressed to 

FOWLER AND WELLS, 
889 Broadway, New York. 


“ | OOKS BY RETURN MAIL.”—ANY 

Book, Map, Chart, Portrait, Album, 
Magazine, or Paper, sent “by return post,” 
at Pubushers’ Prices. Ail works on Pho- 
novraphy, Hydropathy, Anatomy, Medicine, 
Mechanics, Dictionaries, Gazetteers, Ency- 
clopedias, and on the Natural Sciences. Ad- 
dress Messrs. FOWLER AND WELLS, 
Publishers. 8-9 Broadway, New York. 

Agents wanted. 


or 








United States 


7.30 LOAN. 


THIRD SERIES, 
#%230,000,000. 


By authority of the Secretary of ‘he Trea- 
sury, the undersigned, the General Subscrip- 
tion Agent for the sale of U. States Securi- 
ties, offers to the public the third series of 
Treasury Notes. bearing seven and three- 
tenths per cent. interest per aunum, known 


730 LOAN. 


These notes are issued under date of July 
15, 1865, and are payable three years from 
that date in currency, or are convertible at 
the option of the holder into 


U. S. Six per cent. 
GOLD-BEARING BONDS. 


These Bonds are now wrth a handsome 
premium, and are exempt, as »re all the 
Government Bonds, from State, County, 
and Municipal tawation, which adds from 
one to three per cent. per annum to their 
value, according to the rate levied upon 
other property. The interest is paysble 
semi-a:.nually by coupons attached to each 
note, which may be cut off and sold to any 
bank or banker. 


The interest at 7.30 per cent, amounts to 

One cent per day on a #50 note ; 

Two cents per day on a $100 note; 

Ten per cents per day on a $500 note; 

Twenty cents per day on a $1,000 note ; 

One dollar per day on a $5,000 note. 

Notes of all the denominations named 
will be promptly furnished upon receipt of 
subscriptions. 

The Notes of this Tvird Series are pre- 
cisely similar in form and privileges to the 
Seven-Thirties already suld, + xcet that the 
Goveroment reserves to itself the option of 
paying interest in gold coin at 6 per cent. 
instead of 7 8-10ths in currency. Sub- 
scribers will deduct the interest in currency 
up to July i5th, at the time when they sub- 
scribe. 

The delivery of the notes of this third se- 
ries of the Seven Thirties wil! commence on 
ist of June, and wilt be made promptly and 
continuously a fier tnat date. 

The slight change mae in the conditions 
of ths THIRD SERIES affects only the 
matter of interest. The payment in gold, if 
made, will be equivaleot to the currency in- 
terest of the higher rate. 

The return to specie payments, in the 
event of which only will the option to pay 
interest in Gold be availed of, would so re- 
uuce and equalize prices that purchases 
made with six per cent. in gold would be 
faliy equal to those made with seven and 
thr: e-tenths per cent. in currency. This is 


The Only Loan in Market 


Now offered by the Government, and its 
superior advantages make it the 


Great Popular Loan of the 
People. 


Less than $230,000,000 of the Loan au- 
thorized by Congress are now on the mar- 
ket. This amount, at the rate at which it 
is being absorbed, will all be subscribed for 
within sixty days, when the notes will un- 
doubtedly command a premium, as has 
uniformly been tne case on closing the sub- 
scriptions to other Loans. 

In order thai citizens of every town and 
section of the country may be afforded fa- 
cilities for taking the Loan, the National 
Banks, State Banks, and Private Bankers 
throoghout the country have generally 
agreed to receve subscriptions at par. 
Suoscribers will select their own agents, in 
whom they have confidence, and who only 
are to be responsible for the delivery of the 
notes for which they receive orders. 


JAY COOKE, 


SvuBsoription AGENT, 
No. 114 South Third Street, 
May 15, 1865. PHILADELPHIA. 








PRACTICAL AND SCIENTIFIC 


BOOKS. 
|< of the following Books will be 
sent free of postage to any of the United 


States, at the prices affixed : 

Eiements of Chemistry, by M. V. B 
nault, translated from the French by T, 
Forrest Betton, M.D.. and illustrated with 
nearly 700 engravings. In two volumes, 
8vo., cloth, comprising nearly 1,500 pages. 

Price, $12 00. 

The E:neyclopedia of Che ° 
Practical and Theoretical, embracing its 
appleation to the Arts, Metallurgy. Min- 
eralogy, Geology, Medicine, and Phar- 
macy. $6 090. 

Workshop Companion. For Tio, Sheet 
Iron, and Copperplate Workers. With 
over 100 illustrations. \ 

The Elements of Mechanical Phys- 
ies. Numerous Engravings. In one 
volume. $2 50. 

Practical Rules for the Proportion of 
Modern Envines and Boilers, for Land and 
Marine pares, 

The Art of to.ling Sugar, Crystalliz- 
ing, Lozenge making, Comfits, Gum 
Goods. and other processes for Confection- 
ery. $2 50. 

The Maine Steam-Engine. By Thos. 
J. Maine. With numerous illustrations. 
$6 00. 

Ow Heat and Steam, embracing new 
views of Vapor-zation, Condensation, and 
Explosions. By Chas. W. Williams, Ii- 
lastrated by numerons engravings. $500. 

The Indicator and Dynamometer, 
with their application to the Steam-En- 

ine, $2 00. 

The Met«l Worker’s Assistant, with 
592 engravings, illustrating every branch 
ef the subject. In one volume, 652 pages. 


50. 


8 00, 
Manual of Social Science, being a 
condensation of the “ Principles of Social 
Science” of H. C. Carey, LL.D. Price, 


2 50. Address 
FOWLER AND WELLS 
889 Broadway, New York. 


FRENCH ALBUMS. 


Album, (Turkey), 50 cards.......... $4 00 
Do. do. 380 “ clasp, extra, 3 00 
Do. in great variety, holding from 10 to 

800, at 75 cents to $20 00. Prepaid by post. 


GOOD BOOKS. 


Jefferson’s Manual of Parliament- 
ary Practice. $1 25. 

Willis’ Poems, with a new portrait on 
steel, blue and gold. $2 00. 
0,000 Wonderful Things. #1 75. 

Lorenzo Dow’s Complete Works. 


#3 00. 

Young Men of America, 60 cents. 

Guernsey’s Homeopathic Domestic 
Practice. $3 00. 

Anatomy and Physiology rendered 
attractive, and the Laws of Health made 
plain. #2 00. 

Goethe’s Poems and Ballads. $1 75. 

Cupper’s Universal Stair Builder. 
An entirely new and original treatise on 
Stair Building, Staircases, Hand Rails, 
etc. Illustrated by 29 plates. $7 00. 

Homeopathy.—Haill’s (Jahr) Symp- 
tomatology, carefully re-edited, with 
Notes, Emendations, and Additions, by F. 
G. Snelling, M.D. After a very judicious 
and instructive Introduction, this work 
presents a Table of the Homeopathic Medi- 
cines, with their names in Latin, English, 
and German, the order in which they are 
to be studied, with their most important 
distinettons, and Chemical Illustrations of 
their Symptoms and Effects upon the vari- 
ous Organs and Funceons of the Homan 
System. Bound, $7 00. 

Hall’s (Jahr) Repertory. Edited with 
Annotations «nd Additions, by F. G. Snell- 
ing, M.., This volume embraces an 
elaborate Anatysis of the Indications in 
Disease, of the Medicines adapted to Cure, 
and a Glossary of the Technics used in 
the work, arranged so luminously as tc 
form an admirable guide to every Medica 
Student. Bound. $5 00. 

Webster’s Quarto Academic Dic- 
tlonary. $2 75. 

Chambers’ Information for the Peo= 
ple ; or, Popular Seana, embrac- 
ing all the branches of knowledge neces- 
sary to constitute a well-informed man. 
Two large imperial octavo volumes, of 
850 pages, each illustrated with more than 
600 engravings. Sheep, library style. By 
post or express. $12 +0. 

Address Messrs. FOWLER AND WELLS, 

889 Broadway, New York. 








NY ONE WHO CAN LEARN TO 
write can leara to draw. 

DRAWING AND PAINTING. 
Cuapman’s Amertoan Drawtne Boox. 
No. 1 and 2. Elementary Drawing. 

“ 8. Perspective. 
“ 4. Sketehing from Nature, Painting in 
Oil and Water Colors. 
“ 5°Painting and Evhing. 
“ 6. Engraving, Modeling, and Compo- 
sition. Price, 60 cents number. Also 
oe entire work complete in one volume. 


ice, 

Chapman's Drawing Book is especiall 
adapted to the use of Scnools, iiaensten, 
and Home Instruction, Eacn number com- 
plete io itself. 

Warren’s Students, Drafisman’s, and Arti- 
san’s Manual of Drawing, $) 75. 

Warren's Manual of Purpeubve, $1 25. 

epewis Industrial Drawing, with Plates, 

Hand-Book of Oil ie $2. 

Smith on poeseraphioal rawing, $2 25. 
“ on Linear Perspective, $2. 
RUSKIN’S WORKS, ETC. 


Raskin’s Modern Painters, 5 vole.,cloth.$9 00 
“Stones of Venive,8 ©" * 6 


“ Seven Lamps of Architect., 1 
vol., new plates...... oe 250 
Pre-Raphaetitism, 
“  Construct’n of Sheepfolds, 1 v. }1 00 


King of Golden River, 
“ Architecture and Painting, 1 


Wig BD code nanddsetennen 
“ Elements of Drawing, 1 vol., 
ee 1 
“ Perspective, 1 vol., cloth...... 1 00 


Political Economy or Art, 1 vol., 
ce ee ee 
“ Two Paths in Art, 1 vol., cloth. 1 50 
Modern Painters (including 
plates), 5 vols., 12mo, cloth .12 00 
Address, FOWLER AND WELLS, 
889 Broadway, New York. 


The American Advertising and 
Purchasing Agency, 

889 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, 
are now prepared to receive orders for any- 
thing and everything to be had in New 
York, which they will purchase and forward 
to any portion of the country with prompt- 
ness and di-patch. 

Special arrangements have been made 
with the manufacturers of the following ar- 
ticles, by which tne very best terms can be 
given: 

Empire, Weed, Finkle & Lyon, Wileox & 
Gibbs, Grover & Baker Sewing Machines— 
Lillie’s Safe—Amalgam Bells—Kent’s Cof- 
fee — Eagle Gas Steve — Putnam Clothes 
Wringer—Groves'een Piano—Brown’s Pat- 
ent Baby Tender—Liebiz’s Essential Prepar- 
ed Coffee—West Pump— Universal Clothes 
Wringer—Osborn’s Coffee—Ready Roofing 
—Nonparei! Washing Macnine—Ornamen- 
tal Iron Works—8. D. & W H. Smith’s 
American Orguns— The Boardman & Gray 
Piano-Forte—Magic Skirts. 

Such a Purchasing Avency has long been 
needed, and we hope by just dealing and 
strict attention to business to make it an in- 
stitution as per tand indisy ble as 
the Express business. Address 
AMERICAN PURCHASING sGF*NOY, 

359 Broac «ay, New York. 


\ JHEELER & WiLSON'S 
Highest Premium Lock-Stiteh 
SEWING MACHINES AND BUTTON 
HOLE MACHINE, 

No. 625 Broadway, New York, 











oO: NEW “SPECIAL LIST” CON- 
tains upward of forty Private Medical 
Works, intended for those who need theia, 
and will be sent, on receipt of stamp, wih 


which to prepay pos , 
POWLE AND WELLS, 
889 Broadway, N. Y. 





Goon Books sy Mau — 
Any book, magazine, or newspaper, no yat- 
er where or by whom published, ms, be 
ordered at publisher’s prices, from 

FOWLER AND WELLS. 
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‘\ like rebels, or assassins ? 














BARLY PATRIOTS OF AMERICA. 


We reproduce portraits of our early patriots as 
a remembrancer of worthy deeds done by worthy 
men whose works shall follow them to the 
remotest generations. But it is not for their 
sakes that we do this; it is chiefly for the 
encouragement of the present generation, and of 
generations to come, that we hold them up for 
admiration and imitation. 

We have as chairman in the group the immortal 
Hancock ; and, standing in his front with glasses 
in his hand, the philosopher Franklin; next to 
him, holding the Declaration, Jefferson ; next, 
Livingston ; next, Roger Sherman; and next, at 
the extreme left, John Adams. Standing at the 
right of Hancock, and a little forward, is Charles 
Thompson ; next, a little in the rear, George 
Reed ; next, with his Roman nose, Jobn Dickin- 
son; while at the extreme right stands Edward 
Rutledge. 
and upper left hand is Wolcott; by his side, 
Williams ; the left-hand lower figure is Nelson ; 
by his side, Huntington ; all most worthy men. 
These gentlemen are about signing the Declara- 
tion of Independence —our American Magna 
Charta. 

It was a most momentous occasion when each 
and every one staked “ his life, his fortune, and 
his sacred honor on the issue; and well did they 
keep their declaration. Do they look like traitors, 
They were men whom 


Of the smaller figures near the center 


AMERICAN PHRENOLOGICAL 





om, 


THE DECLARATION OF 


With that clearness of 
intellect which discriminates, and that conscious- 
ness of right which makes men just, and that trust 
in God which fortifies and renders invincible, 
these men put their names to that document 
which will be held sacred throughout time. The 
present generation owe a debt of gratitude to 
those statesmen and heroes who led the way to 
universal liberty and to a higher civilization, and 
their successors enjoy, to-day, rights and privi- 
leges vouchsafed to comparatively few of the 
world’s people, namely, the right to life, liberty, 
and the pursuit of happiness, and the right to 
worship God according to their own consciences ; 
in short, the right to grow into the fullest stature 
of Men. It would be interesting to expatiate 
at length upon the phrenology and physiognomy 
of this interesting group, but we will only state 
that each had a head capable of thinking ; a face 
bespeaking thoughts ; a strong will and a firm 
purpose. Science, philosophy, religion, art, 
mechanism, and enterprise were there represent- 
ed. There were no stupids there! Look at the 
face of Hancock! like his signature, it was 
magnificent. But we will not particularize ; suf- 
fice it to say they were men unsurpassed for 
intelligence, for honor, for dignity, and for godli- 
ness. Let us remember their example and hold 
to the right, keeping to principles, yielding to no 
temptations, but by living and serving God and 
the people. 


to know was to honor. 








JOURNAL. 
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[Juny, 1865. 





INDEPENDENCE 





THE ILLUSTRATED 


FOR 
8. R. 


WELLS, 


‘Phrenological Journal 


1865, 
EpIToR, 


18 DEVOTRD TO 


The Study of Man, in 
all his Relations, Physically, In- 
tellectually, Morally, and Socially, 
through the means of Science and 
Revelation, 

The Natural History 
of Man.—Ethnology—including the 
Manne, Customs, Religions, and 





Modes of Life in the Different 
Families, Tribes, and Nations will 
be given, 

Physiology, the Laws 
of Lite, Dietetica, Exercise, Sleep, 
Study, Bodily Growth, ete., will 
be presented on strictly Hygtente 


Phrenology.-The Brain 


and ite Panetions, the Tempera 
ments Location of the Organs 
Choice of Pursaita, ete, 


Physiognomy; or “ The 
Human Face Divine.” A New 
System, Eyes. Ears, Nese, Lips, 
Mouth. Head, Hair, Hands, Feet, 
Skin, Complexion, with all “ Sigua 
of Character,” and “ How to Read 
Them,” 

The Human Soul.— 
Its Nature, Office, and Condition 
in Life and in Death ; Man's Spir- 
itual State fu the Here and fn the 
He: eafter. 





Blography.—In con- 


nection with rortraite and Prac- 





tical Delineations of Character, 
we give condensed and tnterest- 
tng Biographical Sketehes of our 
inost distinguished men, 


Marriage forms a part 
of the life of every well-organized 
haman being. The elements of 
love are inborn, The objects of 
Mari lage stated, All young peo- 
ple require instrnction and di- 
rection in the selection of suit- 
able life-companions. Phrenol- 
oxy throws light on the subject, 
and we discuss it on actentific 
principles, in the department of 
“Our Sociat RELations.”” 


The Chotce of Pur- 
«nits.—How to select the Pursuit 
for which a person te best adapt- 
ed, clearly explained ; the Learn- 
ed Professions of Law, Medicine, 
and Divinity; Invention; Me- 
chanics; Agriculture; Manutac- 
turing, Commerce—in short, all 
the interests of civilized society 
recelve our careful attention, 


Miscellaneous.— 
Churches, Schools, Prisons, Asy- 
lums, Hoepitals, Reformatortes, 
ete., desciibed with Modes of Wor- 
ship, Education, Training, avd 
Treatment, command our atten- 
tion in each number of Tae Pore- 
wotoercar Jowenat ano Lirk 
ILLUSTRATED for 1965. 


TERMS.—A New Volume, the 42d, commences with 


the July number. 


Published monthly, in quarto form, 


at $2 a year inadvance. Sample numbers by first post, 20 
cents. Clubs of Ten, or more, $1 50 each per copy. Sup- 
| plied by Booksellers and Newsmen everywhere. Please 


address, 


Messrs. FOWLER AND WELLS, 


389 Broadway, New York, U. 8. A. 
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